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“ Corruptores Evangelii atque interpretes falsi extrema ponunt et superiora 
przetereunt, partis memores, et partem subdole comprimentes. Ut ipsi 
ab Ecclesia scissi sunt, ita capituli unius sententiam scindunt.”— 
St. Cyprian. De Unit. Ecc. c. xii. 


‘, 


IT is a matter of notoriety that the present state of literature 
among us is one which gives many opportunities for successful 
imposture. By imposture we do not mean the perpetration of 
forgeries, such as, at the beginning of the century, were 
attempted by the author of some alleged plays of ,Shakspere 
which up to that time had never been heard of. We mean that 


there are many departments of literature in which there are not 
enough students to secure adequate criticism, while, on, the 
other hand, the reputation of knowledge in those departments 
is an object of ambition, on account of the prestige which it 
carries with it and also of the material advantages which ‘it 
secures to its fortunate possessor. These advantages are very 
considerable. A man who is supposed to be one of the few 
adepts in some out of the way line of knowledge—let us say, 
by way of example, Assyriology—is likely to be employed by 
Governments and patrons, who themselves are entirely at his 
mercy as to the truth or falsehood of his claims to the reputa- 
tion which he enjoys, in a manner which redounds not only to 
his credit but to his considerable pecuniary emolument. It is 
so very easy to seem to know all about something of which no 
one knows anything! We are convinced that the progress of 
knowledge, in many departments, will reveal the truth of the 
suspicions which we are expressing. But we need not surely 
go to Assyriology or any other recondite department of 
knowledge for evidence of the fact that, in an age that prides 
itself on the universality and rapid advance of information on 
so many different topics, a great many men float on the surface 
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of the stream of popular esteem, who have no great title to the 
reputation which they enjoy, at least not on all the counts 
which they would appear to advance as titles to that honour. 
Among these men we should certainly be sorry to be thought 
to class the distinguished Professor Max Miiller, some criticisms 
on whose Hibbert Lectures we have already laid before our 
readers. In many departments of learning this writer, we fully 
believe, deserves all the credit which he receives. But Professor 
Max Miiller is somewhat like a certain great Cambridge nota- 
bility of our generation, of whom it was said that if his forte 
was science, his failing was omniscience. The Professor lays 
claim to very universal learning, indeed, and it is not too much 
to suppose that he may be more at home with certain classes 
of subjects than with others, as to which he may sometimes 
yield to the fatal temptation of presuming on his popularity, 
and on an undeniable fascination of style, to get himself received 
as an authority where he has no true claim so to be considered. 
To those who may be startled at the boldness of a state- 
ment, which seems to include Professor Max Miiller among the 
impostors of the day, we may reply by the assurance, in the 
first place, that we have no intention of challenging his know- 
ledge on points with which he is familiar, and, in the second 
place, by remarking that we are not the first people who have 
questioned his accuracy and the extent of his information even 
on those points. The Professor himself could probably tell us 
the name of the writer of a certain book called Suggestions for 
the assistance of Officers in learning the Languages of the Seat 
of War—a book published at the time of the Crimean War, 
in 1854; and he has probably not forgotten the criticism which 
that volume evoked from a very well informed writer in the 
Atheneum. The critic, we believe, was the late Lord Strangford, 
a man well versed in the subject with which he dealt. He finds 
very great fault indeed with the writer of the book, as to his 
statements on the Russian language, the Turkish language, the 
Dutch language, the Italian language, the Bohemian language, 
and the Polish language. The inaccuracies which he exposes 
are in some instances very ludicrous—as when a new word for 
so simple a matter as the plural “you” is “presented” to the 
Dutch language, when in the simple conjugation of the present 


1 See the Atheneum for November 18, 1854. (Review of Suggestions for the 
assistance of Officers in learning the Languages of the Seat of War in the East. By 
Max Miiller. Longmans.) 
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tense of the Dutch verb “ to live,” there is not a single line or 
word without a mistake, when the Italian word for “spade” is 
said to mean “axe,” and when it is said that a certain Bohemian 
Bible is printed at “Leta Pane”—Zeta Pane being Bohemian 
for the words “Anno Domini.” Altogether the writer of the 
book must have had an uncomfortable quarter of an hour after 
reading the exposure of his ignorance in this clever criticism. 
Let us hope that the lapse of years and the progress of his 
studies have brought to the author of whom we are speaking 
the habit of not writing about what he is but imperfectly 
acquainted with, as well as a more accurate knowledge of the 
meaning of common Bohemian and Dutch words. We have 
no doubt that this is a hope in which Professor Max Miiller 
will cordially concur. 

But unfortunately there are just a few great and very 
famous writers whom everybody likes to be able to quote, and 
whom very few people ever read. It is a curious fact, a witness 
to the very high value attached, even by those who are most 
un-Catholic in their thoughts and doctrines, to the Fathers of 
the Church and the Schoolmen, that we find quotations from 
these famous writers turning up in the pages of men who have 
very certainly never studied them, even in the most perfunctory 
manner. Now, we are not saying that we recommend an 
indiscriminate study of Fathers and Schoolmen to writers like 
Professor Max Miiller. Men who believe what he appears to 
believe, and who are as consequently as opposed to all Catholic 
ways of thought as are the two poles one to the other, would 
be quite sure to make a most ludicrous hash of the Fathers and 
Schoolmen if they were to read them. But what we do venture 
to recommend to such men is, that if they do not read the 
Fathers they should not speak as if they had. Why can’t 
they leave them alone? There are, no doubt, certain paths 
of knowledge in which Professor Max Miller is a safe guide, 
for the simple reason that he does know something about them. 
But it is equally certain that he knows absolutely nothing about 
the Fathers. If we could suppose that he was himself primarily 
responsible for the blunders of which we are presently going 
to speak, we should have to say that he knows less of Latin 
and Greek than the writer criticised by Lord Strangford knew 
of Bohemian and Dutch. This would be a serious conclusion 
to have to arrive at concerning one who passes as among the 
first scholars of the day. It would be to reduce a writer of 
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European reputation to the level of a Littledale. As it happens, 
we have another alternative open to us, which is not so absurd, 
but is also not quite creditable to Professor Max Miiller. It is 
the hypothesis that, on certain points, he takes his learning at 
second-hand, that he copies from men quite as ignorant as 
himself, that he uses the eyes and the brains of others who are 
anything but good scholars, when he comes to deal with people 
so much out of his own line as the Fathers of the Christian 
Church. We shall see indeed, presently, that he flies at higher 
game still than the Fathers, and that Popes and Apostles do 
not escape the most grotesque misrepresentation at his hands. 
It is a sorrowful task to have to expose such tamperings with 
truth—such a treacherous way of dealing with a public that is 
accustomed to look to Professor Max Miiller for something like 
accuracy. But we have no choice, because the Professor’s name 
will carry with it a certain weight, and because, in the case 
before us, he uses the misrepresentations into which he has been 
led in support of a system which we do not hesitate to declare 
to be radically anti-Christian. 


II. 


The theory which, as many of our readers know, has been 
developed by Professor Max Miiller in his four lectures on 
the Science of Religion,? may perhaps be described shortly as 
the Darwinian hypothesis applied to religion; or it might be 
formulated thus: All the religions that have ever existed on the 
face of the globe are merely successive and orderly developments 
of the primordial religious germ implanted by God in the human 
breast. All religions, pagan or Christian, savage or civilized, 
enter into, God’s design equally, as integral portions of the 
Divine education of the human race. 

Professor Max Miiller explains himself with his wonted 
clearness in the following extracts which are all taken from 
a lecture delivered March 12, 1870. Let us listen to his words: 
“I wish we could explore together in this spirit the ancient 
religions of mankind, for I feel convinced that the more we 
know of them, the more we shall see that there is not one which 
is entirely false, nay that in one sense every religion was a true 
religion, being the only religion that was possible at the time, 
which was compatible with the language, the thoughts, and the 


2 Introduction to the Science of Religion. Four lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution by F. Max Miiller, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, and Co,, 1873. 
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sentiments of each generation, which was appropriate to the age 
of the world. I, know full well the objections that will be made 
to this. Was the worship of Moloch, it will be said, a true 
religion, when they burnt their sons and their daughters in the 
fire to their gods? Was the worship of Myletta, or is the 
worship of K4li, a true religion, when within the sanctuary of 
their temples they committed abominations that must be name- 
less? . . . People who judge of religions in that spirit will never 
understand their real purport, never reach their sacred springs. 
These are the excrescences, the inevitable excrescences of all 
religions.”* 

Again :* “An honest and independent study of the religions 
of the world will enable us to see in the history of the ancient 
religions more clearly than ahywhere else, the Dzvine education 
of the human race.” 

“If there is no purpose, no increasing purpose in the 
succession of the religions of the world, then we might as 
well shut up the godless book of history altogether.” 

“ But those who imagine that, in order to make sure of their 
own salvation, they must have a great gulf fixed between them- 
selves and all the other nations of the world—between their 
own religion and the religions of Zoroaster, Buddha, or Con- 
fucius—can hardly be aware how strongly the interpretation 
of the history of the religions of the world, as an education 
of the human race, can be supported by authorities before 
which they themselves would probably bow in silence. We 
need not appeal to an English bishop to prove the soundness, 
or to a German philosopher to prove the truth, of this view. 
If we wanted authorities we could appeal to Popes, to the 
Fathers of the Church, to the Apostles themselves, for they have 
all upheld the same view with no wavering or uncertain voice.” ® 

We think that an attentive or even superficial consideration 
of the above remarkable passages will convince the most 
sceptical that we have neither misinterpreted nor exaggerated 
the learned Professor's views of the development of religion. 
Let us then from the very beginning bear well in mind the 
full import of his words, when he tells us that we are to see 
in the history of the ancient religions, in the religions of 
Zoroaster, Buddha, and Confucius, nay in the very religions 
which harboured and tolerated as part of themselves, as their 
own “inevitable excrescences,” the worships of Moloch and 


3 Lectures on the Science of Religion, p. 201. 4 Pp. 226. 5 Pp. 227. 
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Myletta, more clearly than anywhere else the Divine education 
of the human race. What does it all come to but that one 
religion is just as true and as false, as revealed and as unrevealed 
as another? In fact this is precisely the conclusion to which 
Professor Max Miiller comes in so many words in his second 
lecture, wherein he points out that the above named distinctions 
are thoroughly valueless for critical and all other purposes. 
To speak plainly, there is hardly a page of the Professor’s 
lectures on religion in which this view is not enunciated in some 
shape or other, and the Church of the future of his Hibbert 
Lectures is but an embodiment of the same doctrine. We shall 
address ourselves to the task of putting before the reader one 
after another the patristic proofs which Professor Max Miiller 
adduces in evidence of the truth of his very remarkable state- 
ment that the Popes, the Fathers of the Church, as well as the 
Apostles, have upheld his view of the Divine education of the 
human race. So at least we read his statement. It is sufficiently 
audacious, as any one at all acquainted with the New Testament 
or the Fathers, or the definitions of the Popes will know. We 
fear that the Catholic scholar can attribute it to nothing but the 
audacity of the most extreme ignorance, 

To begin with the point which will occupy least of our space 

and the reader’s time. We start with the Professor’s proof that 
the Apostles have supported his theory that all the religions 
‘of the world have been but integral portions of the Divine 
education of the human race. “We have,” says Professor Max 
Miiller,° “as a last appeal, the words of St. Paul, that ‘the law 
was the schoolmaster to the Jews, joined with the words of 
St. Peter, ‘Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons, but in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with Him.’” ; 

The exquisite simplicity and conciseness of this argument 
is really matchless, unsurpassed, perhaps, in the whole range 
of theological polemics. Not the smallest interpretation of the 
words of the two Apostles is offered. The Professor apparently 
feels the strength of his position to be so overpowering that 
it is abundantly sufficient just to throw in as it were for mere 
form’s sake a brace of stock quotations from the New Testament. 
Any attempt at explanation of their bearing on the thesis to 
be proved would be utterly superfluous, if not rather an insult 
to the logical acumen of his audience. In sober earnest, what 

© P. 220. 
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possible connection can be conceived to exist between the law 
being the schoolmaster to the Jews, and Almighty God’s being 
no respecter of persons, and this view of the Divine origin of 
all ancient religions. St. Paul’s words prove that the Law was 
a preparation for the Gospel—a divinely designed preparation ; 
the text from St. Peter’s Epistle confirms the truth, which no 
one with the most rudimentary notions of an all perfect God 
would dream of disputing, that He loves all the good wherever 
they are to be found. Would the Professor kindly point out 
what this has got to do with the opinion that Buddhism and 
Confucianism, and the rest, are portions of the divinely designed 
education of the human race; in other words, religions planned 
and intended by God as He intended the Law and the Gospel? 
And now to proceed to the Popes and Fathers. 


III. 


The first witness called by Professor Max Miiller is Pope 
Leo the Great. In the preceding paragraph the Professor has 
made his general appeal to the Popes, &c. He now cites the 
words of Pope Leo, directly as giving the Saint’s answer to 
the questions, “ Why were men so long allowed to walk in dark- 
ness” before the Redemption, and “whether the heathens had 
really no place in the counsels of God?” indirectly, though 
primarily, as the whole context proves, they are adduced as 
confirmatory of Professor Max Miiller’s theory of the Divine 
education of the human race by means of pagan religions. Tne 
words are taken from St. Leo’s third Sermon on the Nativity, 
but the only reference which Professor Max Miiller gives is to 
Hardwick’s Christ and other Masters, vol. i. p. 85. We give the 
original and the’translation both in full, in order that the reader 
may be the better able to judge of the accuracy of the rendering, 
as well as of the import of the entire passage. 

“Cessent igitur illorum querelz, qui impio murmure divinis 
dispensationibus obloquentes, de Dominice Nativitatis tarditate 
causantur, fanquam preteritis temporibus non fuit impensum, 
quod in ultima mundi ztate est gestum. Verbi incarnatio hec 
contulit facienda, que facta, et sacramentum salutis humane in 
nulla unquam antiquitate cessavit. Quod predicaverunt Apostoli 
hoc annuntiaverunt Prophetze: nec sero est impletum quod 
semper est creditum. Sapientia vero et benignitas Dei hoc 
salutiferi operis mora, capaciores nos suze vocationis effecit ; 
ut quod multis signis, multis vocibus, multisque mysteriis per tot 
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fuerat seecula prenuntiatum, in his diebus evangelii non esset 
ambiguum, et Nativitas, que omnia miracula, omnemque intelli- 
gentiz erat excessura mensuram, tanto constantiorem in nobis 
gigneret fidem, quanto predicatio ejus et antiquior przcessisset 
et crebrior. Non itaque novo consilio Deus rebus humanis, nec 
sera miseratione consuluit, sed a constitutione unam eandemque 
omnibus causam salutis instituit. Gratia autem Dei, qua semper 
est universitas justificata Sanctorum, aucta est Christo nas- 
cente, non cepta. Et hoc magnz pietatis Sacramentum, quo 
totus jam mundus impletus est, tam potens etiam in suis signifi- 
cationibus fuit, ut non minus adepti sint qui in illud credidere 
promissum, quam qui suscepere donatum.” 

“Let those who with impious murmurings find fault with 
the Divine dispensations, and who complain about the lateness 
of our Lord’s Nativity, cease from their grievances (cessent igitur 
illorum querele), as if what was carried out in this last age of the 
world, had not been impending in time past, (pre@feritis tem- 
poribus non fuit impensum). ... What the Apostles preached, 
the Prophets had announced before, and what has always been 
believed, cannot be said to have been fulfilled too late. By this 
delay of His work of salvation the wisdom and love of God 
have only made us more fitted for His call ; so that, what had 
been announced before by many signs and words and mysteries 
during so many centuries, should not be doubtful or uncertain 
in the days of the Gospel. . . . God has not provided by a new 
counsel or by a late compassion for the interests of men ; but 
He had instituted from the beginning for all men one and the 
same path (causam) of salvation.” 

Who may be responsible for this rendering of one of the 
finest passages in St. Leo’s writings we cannot say; the rendering 
itself, and the bearing of the holy Pontiff’s words on Professor 
Max Miiller’s line of argument is all that we are concerned with. 
Before discussing the Saint’s meaning perhaps it may be worth 
while just to notice briefly two or three apparent slips in the 
translation. In the first sentence guere/e appears in the English 
as “grievances.” Then, also in the first sentence, “Tanquam 
preteritis temporibus non fuit zmpensum quod in ultima mundi 
zetate est gestum,” is curiously rendered, “as if what was carried 
out in this last age of the world had not been smpending 
in time past.”’ Finally, causam salutis, at the end of the extract, 


7 Impensum and ‘‘ impending” recall a certain well-known historian’s graceful 
rendering of the monks’ rafiones as their “‘ rations.” 
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is given as “the path of salvation.” Now “the path of salva- 
tion” chances to fit in neatly with the sense which Professor 
Max Miiller evidently wishes to attach to the entire passage, 
but it rather conceals, or at least obscures, the true meaning 
of St. Leo’s words. The Saint is here merely inculcating the 
truth which is to be found on évery page of the Church’s 
teaching, that salvation through Christ has been attainable 
from the very first days of the life of the human race, and 
that all who are saved from the very beginning of the world 
down to the Day of Judgment owe their salvation to the 
merits and Passion of Christ ; the saints who lived and died 
before the coming of our Saviour were redeemed for the sake 
of the Redeemer to come, the just of the New Law for the sake 
of the Redeemer who has come. “There is but one Mediator 
between God and man, the Man Christ Jesus.” This last clause, 
indeed, if rightly understood, contains the key to the entire 
passage. All that St. Leo does is to prove to his hearers that 
they do wrong who complain of the lateness of our Lord’s 
coming. The Incarnation, he beautifully explains, is not like 
human works ; its effects upon our fallen race began not when 
our Divine Lord actually appeared in the Flesh, but at the very 
moment of the Fall. Scarcely had the forbidden fruit been 
eaten when that joyful promise of a Redeemer to come was 
made to our first parents, which was to be their chief support 
and that of their posterity; which was solemnly renewed to 
Abraham, and after his time to the prophets down to the very 
time when the star in the east led the Kings to the crib at 
Bethlehem. The Child then born to us, the Son then given to 
us, He the Expected of all nations, He the Desire of the 
eternal hills, who are the saints of God ; He the begotten of the 
Father before all ages, though born in time of the Virgin Mary ; 
He and He alone is the true “cause of salvation” for all who 
shall ever enter the Kingdom of God. Complain then not of 
the delay, nor seek to search into the counsels of the Most 
High, for His ways are not as our ways. Nay, is not His loving 
goodness to be seen in the very fact that He prepares us better 
for His gift and for Himself by delaying a little, and thus 
increasing our desire and longing for Him. 

Such is St. Leo’s argument, and such is the proof which 
Professor Max Miiller puts before his audience of the truth of 
his statement that the Popes, “with no wavering or uncertain 
voice,” have upheld his view of the Divine education of the 
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human race by the religions of Zoroaster, Buddha, and 
Confucius. 


IV. 


The Popes are apparently dismissed with St. Leo; and 
Professor Max Miiller concludes this portion of the proof with: 
“This is the language of a Pope—of Leo the Great. Now,” 
he proceeds, “let us hear what Irenzeus says, and ow he explains 
to himself the necessary imperfection of the early religions of 
mankind. ‘A mother,’ he says, ‘may indeed offer to her infant 

‘a complete repast, but her infant cannot yet receive the food 
which is meant for full grown men. In the same manner, God 
might indeed from the beginning have offered to man the truth 
in its completeness, but man was unable to receive it, for he 
was still a child.” This time Professor Max Miiller does not 
offer us even the very meagre consolation of a reference to 
Mr. Hardwick’s book; which is really hardly fair, because 
looking for a stray couple of short sentences in a folio volume 
is almost as hopeless as searching for a needle in a bundle of 
hay. Moreover, there is one word, and one word only, in these 
two sentences taken from St. Irenzeus which requires a very 
faithful translation. The sense of the entire passage seems to 
depend on this one word, especially when no context is given. 
Professor Max Miiller has seen fit to translate this word so 
as perhaps to suit his theory, but the result is anything but 
favourable to a right understanding of St. Irenzeus. Here are 
the words of the Saint : 

‘Ns ody 4 ev unrnp Sivarat Tédrevov Trapacyeiv TS Bpéher td 
EuBpopa, rd Se ere advvare? tiv adrod mpecBurépay Sétacbas 
tpopny: otTtw Kal 6 Beds adros pév olds te hv Twapacyeiv an 
apyis Te avOpim@ Td TérXeLov, 0 Sé avOpwTos adivatos raBeiv 
avrovyios yap hv.® 

8 We may as well lay before our readers the rest of the passage : 

Aid totro Kal 5 Kipws quay én éoxdtrwyv Ta KatpGv, dvaxepadraiwodpevos 
els abrov ra wavra, HAGE mpds Huds, oby ds abrds Hdtvaro GAN ds hues abrdy ideip 
HSuvdueda. Airds piv yap ev ri apOdprw abrod Bdin wpds Huds erOeiv Addvaro: GAN 
Smeis obdenmmore 7d wéyeOos Tis Sdkns abrovd Baordev Advyducda. Kal 31a rov7o, ds 
ynwlos, 5 pros 5 TéAcwos Tod TMarpds, ydAa jyiv éavtdy wapéoxev, beep fy 4% Kar” 
&vOpwrov abrod mapovela, Iva &s imd parrod Tis capKds abrod rpapévres, xal 5:2 rijs 
To.dtrns ‘yadaxtoupylas eO.cévres tpdyew Kal mivew rev Adyov Tod Oeov, Tov Tijs 
abavaclas iprov, Swep eort Td Ivedua rov Marpds, év jpiv abrols xaracxeiv duvnPaper. 
« «+ “Ede: 38 Tov KvOpwrov xpa@rov yevérOu, Kal yevouevoy abtjioa, xa abftqearyra 
avBpwijvar, nar avopw0dvra wAnOvvO7jvai, Ka wANOvVOdyTa enoxiou, Kal énoxboavra 
dotarOjvat, nal SotacGévra ideiv Tov éavrov Acowdrny. Oeds yap 5 wéAAwY dpacbar 
Spacis 8& Geod repirwoinrixh APOapcias: apOapola St eyyds elvan wore? Geo. 
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And now, before discussing Professor Max Miiller’s very 
brief extract, let us see what St. Irenzus is talking about, and 
what his entire line of argument is, for thus only can we hope 
to enter fully into the meaning of any single sentence. In 
the previous chapter to the one from which the lecturer quotes, 
St. Irenzeus is wholly taken up with a very favourite subject: 
the doctrine of man’s free will, which he defends and proves 
with extraordinary power. The gnostic idea was that God 
had made some men naturally good and others naturally 
wicked, which blasphemous principle of course utterly destroyed 
free will. After firmly establishing the orthodox and Catholic 
teaching on this fundamental point, the holy Doctor goes on 
to answer an objection. But why was it that God made either 
angels or men so frail that they sinned against Him? Why 
did He not create them impeccable? To this the Saint answers 
that if man had been made without free will, without judgment 
or reason, forced to do what is right by a necessity of his 
very nature, in this case he could never have valued either 
virtue itself or its reward as he does now when he has to win 
his crown by his own labours and exertions, The more Heaven 
costs us in our struggle to reach it, the more we shall value 
our eternal happiness when the time of trial is past. Thus, 
concludes St. Irenzeus, God has ordered all things wisely, both 
for His own glory and man’s good and perfection, “so that 
goodness may be made evident and justice perfected, and the 
Church rendered conformable to the likeness of the image. of 
His Son, and at length man himself may become mature, 
amidst such (trials) ripening to the vision and possession of 
God.” ® 

But now, having answered one objection, the Saint proposes 
a second to his own teaching. If a state of trial and laborious 
probation is in reality useful to man, that thus he may the 
better attain the end of his being, perfection—prejfiniente Deo 
omnia ad hominis perfectionem—how is it, we may again ask, 
that man did not come from the hands of his Creator already in 
a state of perfection, a perfect being—/Von poterat ab initio Deus 
perfectum fecisse hominem? Could not God, if He had chosen, 
have made man perfect at the beginning? Could He not have 


® “Uti et bonitas ostendatur, et justitia perficiatur, et Ecclesia ad figuram 
imaginis Filii ejus coaptetur, et tandem aliquando maturus, fiat homo, in tantis 
maturescens ad videndum et capiendum Deum” (lib. iv. c. 37, iz fix). 
10 obn Addvaro 5 beds am’ apxiis TéACLOV Gvadeita Toy bvOpwmor ; 
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spared him all the trials and troubles of this his imperfect state, 
and made him at once maturus ad videndum et capiendum Deum 
ripe for the vision of his God face to face? It is this question 
which St. Irenzus undertakes to answer in the thirty-eighth 
chapter, and he does so in the following way. To God, indeed, 
as far as He is concerned, since He is ever the same and 
uncreated (¢unatus, infectus, ayevvyt@ brapyovtt) all things are 
possible. But man is essentially a creature, and, argues the 
Saint, on this account, inasmuch as he is a creature, he falls 
short of perfection. ‘Ka6o 5é yu gor ayévynta, Kata TovTo Kal 
torepotytat Tod TerXelov. Therefore, he concludes, God indeed, 
considering only His own omnipotence, might have bestowed 
perfection (rd réXevov) upon man from the beginning, but man, 
regard being paid to those most wise laws determined by Divine 
Providence, was unable to receive that perfection at once, for he 
was still a child (vjmis yap jv). It suited man’s nature as a 
creature, then, that he should attain that state which is the 
perfection of his being, to the face to face vision of his God, that 
vision which is efficax incorruptele, makes created man immortal, 
and so perfect and most like to his Maker, the Uncreated, not at 
once but in time. “For the perfect is the Uncreated One, and 
He is God. Tédewos yap 6 ayévyntos" obros 5é éort Oeds. But as 
for man, it was necessary for him, first to be, and being to 
increase, and having increased, to become a man in power 
(avdpwOjvat), and having reached manhood to abound, and 
abounding to prevail, and having prevailed to be glorified, and 
having been glorified to behold his Lord. For it is God Who is 
destined to be seen, and the sight of God it is which worketh 
incorruption, and incorruption rendereth most like unto God.” 
According to, St. John, “We know that when He shall appear 
we shall be like to Him, because we shall see Him as He is.” 
Finally—so as to leave no possible doubt on his readers’ 
minds that he is speaking, not of zatura/, but of man’s super- 
natural perfection, of the vision of God in our eternal home— 
the holy doctor continues in this and the following chapters his 
theme of man’s freewill, and his consequent imperfect state of 
trial and probation, as long as he is on earth. There are men 
to be found, he says, so senseless and ungrateful to their Maker 
as to find fault with His work because He has made them men 
first, though He has promised that later on they shall be gods 
according to the words of the Psalm, “I have said, ye are gods, 
and all of ye sons of the Most High.” These men who complain 
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of their time of trial are, according to the Saint, more unreason- 
able than the very animals, who do not blame God because He 
has not made them men. “ Besides, how shall he be a god who 
is not as yet a man? how perfect, he who has lately been made? 
how immortal, he who, in his mortal nature, has not obeyed his 
Maker? Thou must first, indeed, preserve thy station as man, 
and then afterwards become partaker of the glory of God; wait 
thou in patience for the hand of thy Fashioner, He Who doeth 
all things in season ; in season, too, as far as thou who art made 
art concerned. Render, likewise, thy heart to Him soft and 
pliable, preserve the shape which thy Fashioner hath given thee, 
keeping within thyself the softness thou hast, lest, becoming 
hard, thou losest the tracings of his fingers. By preserving thy 
moulding, thou wilt ascend to thy perfection: for by the fashion- 
ing of God shall be hidden the slime which is in thee. His 
hands have built up the substance in thee; He will cover thee 
within and without with pure gold and silver, and will adorn 
thee so marvellously that the King Himself shall long for thy 
beauty. But if at once hardening thyself thou rejectest His 
art, and showest thyself ungrateful because thou hast been made 
a man; together with His art thou hast lost thy own life. For 
it belongs to the goodness of God to make; to be made is the 
attribute of man’s nature. If, then, thou renderest to Him what 
is thine, that is, faith in Him, and subjection, thou shalt receive 
His art, and shalt become the perfect work of God. If, on the 
other hand, thou trustest Him not and escapest from His hands, 
this shall be the cause of imperfection in thee who hast not 
obeyed His call, and not in Him Who hath called thee.” 

The fortieth and last chapter but one of this beautiful book 
then goes on to prove how one and the same God and Father 
will inflict eternal punishment on those who reject the trial and 
probation appointed for all men, and bestow eternal life and the 
true perfection of their being on the just. 

This, then, is “what Irenzeus says, and how he explains to 
himself the necessary imperfection of the early religions of man- 
kind.” Such are the words and arguments by which this ancient 
Father of the Church of Christ upholds, “with no wavering or 
uncertain voice,” Professor Max Miiller’s view of the religions of 
Zoroaster, Buddha, and Confucius, as a portion of “the Divine 
education of the human race.” 

Professor Max Miiller was evidently led into his misconception 
of St. Irenzeus’s words by the carelessness of some bungling 
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translator, who chose to substitute “the completeness of all 
truth” for “perfection” (rd réXeov). It was a very natural 
mistake for one who had not studied the context carefully to 
fall into; but the error once detected, it of course becomes 
obvious that St. Irenzeus is not talking about religions at all, 
much less those of Zoroaster, Buddha, and Confucius. 


v. 

The only remaining authority invoked by Professor Max 
Miiller is St. Augustine. 

_ We propose to examine the foundation of what we cannot 
but regard as a very gross misconception, pervading many of 
Professor Max Miiller’s lectures, of the great Doctor’s teaching ; 
to consider especially with what truth and justice advanced 
views with regard to Pagan religions are attributed to him ; how 
far in fact his writings may be fairly said to favour the theory of 
the “Divine education of the human race.” The subject is a 
large one, and we shall necessarily have to confine ourselves to 
those three or four passages in St. Augustine’s works where he 
speaks most pointedly of “the grains of truth” which are to be 
found in the ancient religions; passages, too, to which the 
Professor presumedly refers in the lectures on religion, though 
no reference is given. 

“Surely,” says Professor Max Miiller, “it is not necessary 
in order to prove that our religion is the only true religion, that 
we should insist on the utter falseness of all other forms of 
belief. We need not be frightened if we discover traces of truth, 
traces even of Christian truth, among the sages and lawgivers 
of other nations. St. Augustine was not frightened by this 
discovery, and every thoughtful Christian will feel cheered by 
the words of that pious philosopher, when he boldly declares 
that there is no religion which, among its many errors, does not 
contain some real and Divine truth.” 

Again, in his fourth lecture on the Science of Religion, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, March 12, 1870, the lecturer 
says: “We are no longer afraid of Baal and Jupiter. Our 
dangers and our difficulties are now of a very different kind. 
If we believe that there is a God, and that He created heaven 
and earth, and that He ruleth the world by His unceasing 
providence, we cannot believe that millions of human beings, 
all created like ourselves in the image of God, were, in their 
‘time of ignorance, so utterly abandoned that their whole religion 
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was falsehood, their whole worship a farce, their whole life a 
mockery. An honest and independent study of the religions 
of the world will teach us the same lesson which it taught 
St. Augustine, that there is no religion which does not contain 
some grains of truth.” 

These and similar statements of the views and words of 
St. Augustine are presented by Professor Max Miiller to his 
readers with the clearly marked object of convincing them that 
a great Doctor of the Catholic Church thinks with him that 
Pagan religions are a part of the Divine education of mankind. 

Fortunately for our purpose, the holy Doctor has on this 
point of the truth to be found in Pagan religions, expressed 
_ himself at great length, and so explicitly that no one who takes 
the trouble to read can help understanding him, in a passage 
which I shall cite directly. The argument briefly runs thus: 
Any Divine truth we may find in the doctrines of heretics or 
infidels we are careful to cherish and preserve; and there can 
be no difficulty in admitting, with St. Paul and St. Cyprian that 
we may often find Divine truths mixed up with the falsehoods 
of Paganism. These latter we tell our converts to Christianity 
to cast away, whilst they preserve the former. “But,” adds 
St. Augustine, and here Professor Max Miiller does not continue 
to quote the Father’s words, “though we do not say to our 
converts with regard to the truths they possessed, Hoc malum 
habetis, vel falsum habetis, though we do not deny that these 
truths are truths, still we do say to them, Hoc vobis quamvis 
integrum et verum, nihil tamen prodesset, nist ad Christi gratiam 
veniretis, although this your teaching is sound and true, it 
would have profited you nothing, unless you had come to the 
grace of Christ.” As we shall see directly, St. Augustine 
teaches that these grains of truth in the possession of heathens, 
not only profit them nothing unless they lead them to the grace 
of Christ our Lord, but add to their damnation. This puts the 
meaning of the Saint’s words in quite a different light. Professor 
Max Miiller’s object is to show that Pagan religions are a part 
of the Divine education of the human race, and he therefore 
quotes St. Augustine to the effect that these religions of the 
Gentile world often contain grains of Divine truth. But 
St. Augustine’s real statement appears to tell just the other 
way when he adds that the same grains profit nothing, nay, are 
doubly damning to those who are not thereby led to the grace 
Pp. 225, 226. 
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of Christ, to those who, as he says elsewhere, “ detain the truth 
of God in injustice.” 

The passage referred to above occurs in the opening chapters 
of the short book entitled De Unico Baptismo contra Petilianum. 
This Petilianus had written to prove that valid Baptism was to 
be had only in the true Church, or rather what he considered 
the true Church, the Donatist party. St. Augustine writes to 
show that valid Baptism may be had even amongst heretics, and 
he goes on to declare that truth is to be respected wherever it 
is found, illustrating his subject by numerous examples, and 
especially that of St. Paul. “For this is just,” he writes, “that 
when we blame the evils of men, we should commend whatever 
of the good things of God we find in them. This, I say, is just 
that even in one who is guilty of sacrilege I should not violate 
the true sacrament that I find, lest I so amend the sacrilege as 
myself to commit a fresh one.” 

The holy Doctor then speaks of Jews, heretics, and schis- 
matics, and points out how they agree with Catholics in adoring 
one God, the Creator of heaven and earth, in abhorring all idols 
and the sacrileges of the Gentiles, in awaiting a Judgment to 
come, and in hoping for eternal life, &c. Then in the fourth 
chapter he thus continues: “Concerning the very Gentiles and 
idolaters themselves, widely separated from us as they are, the 
Apostle teaches us nothing but this, in their case also so to 
correct whatever is evil as at the same time to approve whatever 
may perchance be good. For indeed he was blaming idolaters, 
and, what is worse, not merely the worshippers, but the very 
makers of images, when he said: ‘They who when they knew 
God have not glorified Him as God, or given thanks; but 
became vain in their thoughts, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. For professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools. And they changed the glory of the incorruptible God, 
into the likeness of the image of a corruptible man, and of birds 
and of four-footed beasts and of creeping things.’ ™ 

“Such indeed we know the images of the Egyptians to have 
been, amongst whom an idolatry is said to have been established 
both particularly varied in its objects and particularly shameful. 
And yet did he (the Apostle) on this account deny the know- 
ledge of God to exist amongst them, and not rather affirm the 
same, saying, ‘Knowing God, they have not glorified Him as 
God’? . If, then, he had tried to reject and destroy this 


12 Rom, i. 21—23. 
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knowledge as a lie, because he had discovered it amidst the 
sacrilegious, would he not have been an enemy of the truth? 
And therefore he refers to that which they changed into what 
was for them a lie; for he added: ‘They changed the glory 
. of God into the likeness of the image of a corruptible man ;’ by 
representing God such as He is not, and by putting Him before 
men not as they knew Him: and a little later he says of such 
men: ‘They who changed the truth of God into a lie, and 
worshipped and served the creature rather than the Creator, 
Who is blessed for evermore ;’ the truth indeed of the creature 
is from God, though not God, which truth they turned into a 
lie, worshipping as gods the sun and moon and all things 
heavenly and earthly: that therefore which they turned into 
their own lie, that (I say) he blames, abhors, and refutes ; what 
truth however they preserved in their doctrine, mixed up and 
entangled with it matters not how many falsehoods, that he 
approves, bears witness to, and confirms. For he began this 
very passage by saying: ‘For the wrath of God is revealed 
from Heaven, against all ungodliness and injustice of those men 
that detain the truth of God in injustice;’ not denying the 
truth, although it were detained in injustice. 

“And in the Acts of the Apostles, when teaching the 
Athenians concerning the One true God, how ‘in Him we 
live and move and have our being,’ he at once added: ‘As 
some also of your own said.’ This therefore, that we live and 
move and have our being in God, is part of that truth which 
- those wicked worshippers of idols themselves detain in injustice, 
they who, knowing God, have not glorified Him as God. And 
yet this truth, found, as we see, in the midst of the wicked 
and sacrilegious, the Apostle does not destroy but confirms, and 
makes use of the witness it bears in order to teach those who 
knew not those things. The Bishop Cyprian too, following this 
rule of the Apostle, when arguing against the worshippers of 
many false gods concerning the One true God, brings forward 
many witnesses from the books of those whom his adversaries 
esteem as high authorities,“ that is, from that truth which they 
detain in injustice. But far more remarkable is what the 
Apostle himself did, when going the round of their shrines, 
and discovering in the midst of the altars of devils a certain 
altar on which had been written: ‘To the Unknown God,’ he 
neither sought to destroy his discovery by denial and refutation, 

3 Acts xvii. 18. 4 Lib. De Vanitate Idolorum. 
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but rather by confirming (its truth) did he. even thence find a 
most fitting commencement of his discussion, saying: ‘Him 
Whom you worship, without knowing jit, Him I preach to you.” 

“We too then, following this. Apostolic rule handed down 
to us by our elders, if we discover anything right in the perverse, _ 
though we correct their perversity; we by no means violate what 
is right: so that in one man his false tenets may be amended by 
what is true that he holds, and not what is true. uprooted by 
what is false. In the days of the Apostles they who said, ‘I 
indeed am of Paul, I of Apollo, and I of Cephas,’ although it 
was not through the names of wicked but of holy men, still did 
they nevertheless cause wicked divisions ; this was the result of 
their own personal, detestable vice. But. that they knew that 
Christ was crucified for them, and that they were baptized in 
His Name, this was the result, not of their error, but of the Divine 
gift intrusted to them. This truth of God they detained in the 
injustice of their own schisms. And the most blessed Paul, 
seizing upon this truth, didnot destroy it also, whilst he 
uprooted their vices, but in the very act of confirming the 
former proved to them that they must correct the latter. ‘Was 
it Paul,’ he says, ‘who was crucified for you? or were ye 
baptized in the name of Paul?’ In order that, by means of 
the truth of God which they held, they might be made to blush 
for the falsehood which they committed. As therefore it is said 
to the Jew: Hold fast your faith in the resurrection of the dead, 
even as you have done hitherto; but believe now that Christ 
hath risen from the dead, which you believed not: the truth of 
God concerning the resurrection of the dead you forsooth detain 
in your injustice, because you believe not that Christ hath risen, 
As it is said to the worshipper of idols: Hold, as you held, that 
the world was made by One true God; but believe not that 
stocks and stones are gods, and all the particles which you 
worshipped of the world itself: for the truth of God, by which 
you believe that the world was made by Him, you detain in 
your own injustice, by which you wish to be a worshipper of 
false gods, So too is it said to the heretic, who has by no 
falsehood of his own changed the Christian sacraments as they 
are handed down in the Catholic Church : Believe in Christian 
Baptism in the Name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as you 
were wont ; recognize the Church of Christ increasing thsough- 


Acts xvii, 23. Vid. De Cid, Dei. libs-viii. e+ x. 
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out the entire world, according to the prophecies, that Church 
which with sacrilegious voice you formerly curst: for the truth 
of God concerning unity of Baptism you detain in the injustice 
of your schism. Correct the injustice of your heretical inven- 
tion, lest it ruin you; and be not proud of the truth of the 
Christian sacrament, which is there to judge you. Far be it from 
me, however, so to abhor your injustice, as to deny the truth of 
Christ, which I discover in you to your damnation; far be it 
from me so to correct you, as to destroy that whereby I correct 
you ; unless perchance I ought to destroy the truth I find in the 
mind of heretics, although the Apostle did not destroy the truth 
which he found on the stone of Pagans. One God is more than 
one Baptism, for neither is Baptism God, but therefore is it 
something great, because it is God’s sacrament ; and still the 
One God Himself even outside the Church was worshipped by 
those who knew (Him) not. So then one Baptism too even 
outside the Church is given by those who know (it) not. He 
who declares that it could not have been that the One true God 
should be worshipped by those who knew (Him) not outside 
the Church, he must consider what answer he can make, not to 
me, but to the Apostle himself, who says: ‘Him Whom you 
worship, knowing Him not, Him I preach to you.’ Wherefore, 
just as it availed them nothing to salvation, who knowing not the 
true God, still worshipped Him; nay, just as it injured them to 
their ruin, because by worshipping at the same time false gods they 
inflicted a sacrilegious outrage on the same true God: so in the 
same way it avails heretics nothing to salvation, that outside the 
Church they both teach and believe in a true Baptism through 
their ignorance ; nay, it even injures them to damnation, because 
in the sacrilegious injustice of human error they detain the truth 
even of a Divine sacrament; by which they are not destined 
to be cleansed, but judged more rigorously. And just as the 
Apostle when he corrected those sacrilegious men, yet rather 
acknowledged than denied the true God Who was worshipped 
by them outside the Church: so we also when we correct the 
errors of the sacrilegious schism of heretics, ought indeed to 
acknowledge. and not deny the true Baptism which through 
ignorance they teach outside the Chur 

This is St, Augustine pure and undiluted, without any gloss. 
And now a candid reader of these passages, the second in reality 
being only the first expanded, can see whether they contain 
anything that could possibly with any show of fairness ‘be 
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construed into an admission on the part of St. Augustine of 
the Professor’s theory of the Divine education of the human 
race by means of the religions of Zoroaster, Buddha, and 
Confucius. Does not St. Augustine, as plainly as words can 
tell his thought, declare most positively that he holds the grains 
of Divine truth that may exist in the religions of the Gentiles 
not to be, as Professor Max Miiller considers them, a part of 
those religions, but to have survived in the hearts of men in 
spite of those religions, in spite of the worship of stocks and 
stones and devils? Does not St. Augustine condemn Paganism 
and all Pagan religions as such as forcibly as words can? The 
passage just cited at length from the De Unico Baptismo, is so 
full and explicit that it really leaves little or nothing to be 
added by way of explanation in order to bring out the holy 
Doctor's meaning. But perhaps it may be considered satis- 
factory to add one or two more shorter quotations from a totally 
different part of the writings of the Saint, and we shall see how 
the same ideas are repeated sometimes almost in as many 
words. De Doctrina Christiana, lib. ii. cap. 18: “But whether 
what Varro said is true or not, still we ought not to shun music 
on account of the superstition of the profane, if thence we can 
snatch anything useful for the understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures; nor ought we to have anything to do with their 
theatrical trifling, though we discuss some question concerning 
harps and organs, which may chance to be useful for the 
understanding of spiritual matters. For (if we were to act 
thus) neither ought we to learn our letters, because they say 
Mercury invented them; and we should have to shun justice 
and virtue because they dedicated temples in their honour, and 
preferred to adore in the shape of stones what they ought to 
have carried in their hearts: nay, every good and true Christian 
wherever he finds truth should know that it. belongs to his Lord, 
and whilst confessing and acknowledging it, he should reject 
even in sacred writings the superstitious fables; and pity and 
be on his guard against men, who knowing God, have not 
glorified Him as God, or given thanks, but become vain in their 
thoughts, and their foolish heart was darkened: for calling 
themselves wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into the likeness of the image of cor- 
ruptible man, and of birds and of four-footed beasts and creep- 
ing things.” a ee 
aye ; 7 Rom. i. 21. 
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Again, in the fortieth chapter of the same book, the Saint 
writes: “As for those who are styled philosophers, if they have 
perchance said anything that is true and that can be squared 
with our faith, especially the followers of Plato, these sayings 
of theirs are not merely not to be dreaded, but to be claimed by 
us for our own use from them as from unjust possessors. For 
just as the Egyptians had not only idols and heavy tasks, which 
the people of Israel hated and shunned, but also vases and 
ornaments of gold and silver, and raiment, which things that 
people, when they went out of Egypt, claimed for themselves 
as it were to put them to a better use: acting thus, not on their 
own authority, but by the command of God, the Egyptians 
themselves unwittingly lending them these things, of which they 
(the Egyptians) made no good use;™® so all the doctrines of 
the Gentiles contain not only feigned and superstitious fables 
and heavy burdens enjoining useless labour, which things each 
one of us going forth from the company of the Gentiles, under 
the leadership of Christ, ought to hold in abhorrence and avoid ; 
but they also contain liberal knowledge (disczplinas) more suited 
for the service of truth, and certain most useful moral precepts, 
and even some few truths concerning the worship of the One 
God are found amongst them ; and all this as it were their gold 
and silver, which they have not themselves produced, but have 
taken from certain mines as it were of the Divine Providence, 
which is found everywhere, and which they perversely and 
banefully abuse to pay homage to devils, the Christian, when 
he spiritually separates himself from their wretched company, 
ought to take from them to make a just use of for the preaching 
of the Gospel. Their raiment too, that is, those things that 
have indeed been established by men, but which are still suitable 
to human society, which we cannot do without in this life, he 
may take and keep for the purpose of turning them to a 
Christian use. For what else is it that many of our faithful 
Christians have done? Do we not see with what a quantity of 
gold, and silver, and raiment, that most eloquent teacher and 
most blessed martyr, Cyprian, was loaded when he went forth 
from Egypt? And the same may be said of Lactantius, 
Victorinus, Optatus, Hilarius, and numberless Greeks, to say 
nothing of the living. This was exactly what Moses himself, 
that most faithful servant of God, had done before, for of him 
it is recorded that he was skilled in all the wisdom of the 
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Egyptians.” Now the superstitious custom of the Gentiles 
would never, and especially in those times, when it was beating 
back the yoke of Christ, and persecuting the Christians, have 
lent the useful knowledge it possessed to all these men, if it had 
suspected that it would be turned to the use of the worship of 
the One God, by which means the vain worship of idols would 
be swept away ; but they gave their gold and silver and raiment 
to the people of God going forth from Egypt, knowing not how 
those things which they gave would turn to the service of Christ. 
For that event narrated in Exodus doubtless was meant as a 
figure to foretell this; and this I venture to say without pre- 
judice to any other either equally good or better interpretation.” 

An impartial and unprejudiced study of the above passages 
will convince any who are open to conviction that whatever 
St. Augustine’s views of Pagan religions were, he certainly did 
not regard them as forming part of the Divine plan for the 
education of mankind, or as coming from God at all. This is 
what is necessary to establish now. A very little acquaintance 
with St. Augustine, if Professor Max Miiller would condescend 
really to read him, would show that he looked upon all creature- 
worship as originating primarily in the perversity and wicked- 
ness of the heart of man, who turned himself away from God 
his Creator, and secondarily in the malice of lost spirits. 
Professor Max Miiller has devoted too much of his life to 
other studies, that it is scarcely to be wondered at that he 
should nod over the Fathers. But, then, why on earth should 
he write as if he knew something about them ? 


19 Acts vii. 22. 




















Irish Names and their Metamorphoses: 


——— 


THE Gaelic personal and family names, and the modern core 
ruptions, disguises, and so-called “translations” under which 
they are now hidden, form a subject upon which there is, I 
must frankly premise, little that is new to be said. Indeed, if 
any Englishman will turn to the late Dr. O’Donovan’s edition 
of the Topographical poems of O’Dubhagain and O’Huidhrin, 
and the learned Editor’s admirable Essays, which are prefixed 
to that work in the publication of the Irish Archzological 
Society, he will find quite enough to gratify a good-natured 
curiosity as to the names of his Irish and Scotch friends. But, 
unfortunately, English society does not read Gaelic archeological 
publications, and consequently, to its own great loss, looks on 
with a grave face while proud but uninstructed Macdonalds, 
Macdonzel/s, O’Donnells, and O’Donels take credit to. them- 
selves—as the case may be—for the one or two d’s, n’s, or /’s 
which they respectively employ whenever they have occasion 
to sign what they call, but of course quite erroneously, their 
names. Let me begin then by boldly stating that every Gaelic 
name to be found in the Postal Directory, is, at the very best, 
no more than the result of one or more blunders originally made 
by some Gael, or Saxon, or both, in the endeavour to accommo- 
date a Gaelic sound to the English ear and alphabet. I am 
speaking now of those names in which there has been no mean 
and unworthy attempt made to disguise a Gaelic origin. For 
example, it would be most cruel and unjust to accuse O’Shaugh- 
nessy of spelling his name as he does in order to make it look 
pretty or aristocratic. It is plainly manifest that he has been 
merely actuated by a desire to get his very respectable and 
ancient Irish name—O’Seachnasaigh—pronounced with some 
approach to correctness by his Saxon friends and acquaintances. 
Naturally he does not succeed in this very brilliantly, for it is. 
to be observed that an Irishman’s expectation of the conception. 
which an Englishman will form of any particular combination 
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of vowels and consonants is rarely if ever completely borne out 
by the conception which the Englishman as a matter of fact 
does form. Probably the Irish would have fared just as well 
in this respect if they had retained the Irish spelling of their 
names, and left the Saxon to pronounce them as best he could. 
He would have made a hash of them, no doubt, but so he does 
now, when they have been spelled expressly for the English 
market. As a matter of fact, however, the Gaels have not 
chosen to adopt this course. One and all they have modified 
their names, some more, some less, in accordance with their, 
often eccentric, views of the acoustic value of the various letters 
in the English alphabet. The attempt is at times a very res- 
pectable success; at others an extremely deplorable failure. 
Thus O’Donnchadha of Munster made a fairly creditable shot 
at the proper rendering of the sound, when he wrote his name 
O’ Donaghue for English, and O’ Donoju for Spanish readers. But 
his namesake of Leinster has been less happy ; he now writes 
himself down Dunphy. There are some very amiable Dunphies ; 
but the name is not euphonious.. A like evil fate has attended 
the literary efforts in English of the unfortunates who now 
call themselves Murphy. They were once called O’Murchadha, 
and were great people. Not so great, however, as the Mac- 
Murchadha (usually Anglicized MacMurrough) who once gave 
Kings to Leinster. This latter family has now very generally, 
indeed O’Donovan says universally, assumed the name of 
Kavanagh, or Cavanagh, in remembrance of the sobriquet given 
to their ancestor who was reared up by the monks of St. Cavan. 
One has known members of this race to pride themselves upon 
spelling their Kavanagh with a X, which is not unamusing, since 
there happens to be no & in Gaelic. In like manner Maginis, 
Guinness, Innes, Ennis, and Hennessy, have in truth no good 
ground for the mutual contempt which they usually feel and 
express for each other. They are all the sons, real or putative, 
of some one or more persons of the name of Aonghus, or as 
we should now write it Angus, from whose name the patro- 
nymics MacAonghusa, and O-h-Aonghusa were originally 
formed. I have ventured upon these preliminary remarks 
because it is, to say the least, annoying to find so many persons, 
otherwise well-informed, pinning their claim to superior gentility 
upon the presence in their names, as now Anglicized and 
corrupted, of some particular letter. To see, for example, 
Shee looking down upon Shea, forgetful that they are both 
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O’Seaghdha; and Keogh turning up his nose at Kehoe 
oblivious of their common parent MacEochaidh. There is 
another matter, too, which I may perhaps notice in this 
connection. An Irishman is not necessarily of illustrious 
descent because he happens to have retained the O' or Mac 
of his original patronymic. He is fortunate, that is all. 
Every Irish name is entitled to have O’ or Mac (not indis- 
criminately, be it observed) before it, and is in truth in a 
mutilated condition without it—a genitive case, in fact, standing 
alone and ungoverned. 

So much for such corruptions of Gaelic names as are 
corruptions and nothing more. Up to this in the modernized 
names which we have had occasion to notice we have found no 
attempt to conceal an Irish origin. Murphy or Innes may be 
a dunce, but he is at least a Gael; he makes no effort to palm 
himself off as an Englishman or a Norman. Frequently, how- 
ever, the Gaelic name is completely lost in a so-called “ transla- 
tion.” This applies to Christian names as well as to surnames. 
The traveller in either of the two Gaelic countries cannot fail to 
have noticed the great number of persons whom he comes across 
bearing Greek and Latin names. In Scotland he encounters at 
every corner of the street a Hector, an Alexander, or an Aineas. 
In Ireland he hob-nobs with Festus, Lucius, and Cornelius. He 
will, however, fall into a great mistake if he allows himself to 
suppose that these people were really intentionally christened 
out of the examples in the Greek or Latin grammar. In truth, 
they were called after, or intended to be called after, old Gaelic 
ancestors, who had possibly as little Latin, and probably far 
less Greek, than Shakespeare himself, but whose Irish names 
looked or sounded something like the classical names, of which 
accordingly they were, and are to this day, by thoughtless 
people, supposed to be translations. Occasionally, no doubt, 
something like a real translation was attempted. The only 
instance at all in point which at present occurs to me is the 
name long hereditary in the MacCarthy family, Szrbrethach, 
which O'Donovan translates “noble judge,” and which is now 
represented by Justin. But as a rule the ear or the eye was the 
only guide to the metamorphosis. Thus Conor (Conchobhar) 
was, and is by the generality of Irishmen, supposed to be the 
Irish of Cornelius, and Laoiseach the Irish of Lucius, and 
Feidhlim the Irish of Felix. So in Scotland, Angus (Aonghus) 
is invariably “translated” A2neas ; and Eachan, Hector. Even 
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Walter Scott, who ought to have known better, falls into this 
mistake. In the Fair Maid of Perth, in describing the famous 
encounter in which Harry Gow “fought for his own hand,” he 
makes the old Highland foster-father exclaim, Bas air son 
Eachain, and translates it, “Death for Hector.” Now das 
undoubtedly does mean “death,” but Eachan has not even so 
much connection with Hector as Monmouth has with Macedon. 
The extent to which this so-called “translation” has gone 
in both the Gaelic lands, but especially in Ireland, is something: 
surprising. Doubtless in the latter country it may have been to 
some extent helped by the operation of the Catholic religion 
under the barbarous Penal Laws. The Catholic priest natu- 
rally desires that the child brought to him for Baptism shall’ 
be placed under the protection of some saint. But the priest 
who as a boy had been driven for his education to France, 
Spain, or Italy, was apt in manhood to return to Ireland 
with but a very slight knowledge of Irish Christian antiqui- 
ties. The name suggested at the font by the godfather or 
godmother standing before him, might, according to their 
statement, and very frequently in reality, be the name of 
some old Irish saint whose fame had not travelled so far as 
Paris or Valladolid. But if it could be any how twisted into 
the name of some saint of wider celebrity, we may be sure 
that the worthy man would not be sorry so to twist it. 
However this may be, the fact is undoubted that the vast 
majority of the Christian names of foreign origin now borne 
by the Irish are supposed by the people who bear them and 
use them, to be merely “the English” (a term which of course 
includes Greek, Latin, and French) of old Gaelic names which 
are invariably substituted for them when those people are 
speaking Irish. It would be tedious to give a list of these 
names. But a few may be noticed. In the reign of Charles 
the Second it first came to be discovered, and has since been 
universally believed in Ireland that Calbhach, Cormac, and 
Cathal are, strange to say, all three of them, the undoubted 
Irish for Charles. From Turlogh (Toirdhealbach) has been 
naturally derived the now familiar Terence. Teige (Tadhg) 
has been translated to Timothy. Jeremiah (commonly short- 
ened to Jerry) and Darby are both understood to be good 
English for Diarmuid. Brian has become Bernard and Barney. 
Aodh has for centuries always been “translated” Hugh as a 
Christian name ; and when it forms part of a surname is now to 
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be found variously corrupted, as for example Magee, McKay, 
Hughes, Hewson. Lorcan O’Tuathail, who was Archbishop of 
Dublin in the twelfth century, and whose bones lay buried in 
the Abbey of Eu until the time of the French Revolution, is 
now invoked by his countrymen under the name of St. Lawrence 
O’Toole. Lorcan is “the Irish” for Lawrence, and so in like 
manner the old Irish name Amnchadh is now usually “trans- 
lated” Ambrose ; Rory (Ruaidhri) is “according to the taste and 
fancy of the particular speller,” as Mr. Weller would have said, 
sometimes written Roderic, and sometimes Roger. Eoghan, 
in former times universally transformed to Owen, is now not 
uncommonly written Eugene. Dombhnall, as a Christian name, 
is in Ireland invariably “translated” Daniel, but in Scotland is 
usually represented by the corruption Donald. Among female 
names, Una, which in spite of its Latin look is a good old Irish 
name, is now always Anglicized Winny or Winifred. Aine, who 
was once content to be Englished as Hannah, or Ann, has now 
become very grand as Anastasia,a name which is now very 
frequently to be met with among the peasantry of the south-east 
of Ireland. In Mr. Black’s Princess of Thule, the heroine, and 
a very charming heroine she is, bears the name of Sheela 
(Sighile). But if this young lady had been born in Scotia 
Major instead of in Scotia Minor, she would have been baptized 
Julia, under the direction of would-be-genteel godparents. She 
would have grown up Judy, and then I defy even Mr. Black’s 
genius to have made a heroine of her. 

So much for these old Gaelic Christian names. Many of 
them were once famous in arms or song or learning or religion. 
But one and all they lie buried now—buried and forgotten—in 
the sacred earth of some dismantled Irish sanctuary, amid the 
seven ruined churches of Clonmacnoise or the sculptured crosses 
of Monasterboice and Kells. Would we seek them now, we 
must go to Irish stones, or books, or peasants, not to people 
of thé so-called educated classes, whose knowledge of the 
antiquities of their country is too often sadly defective. 
Hence it is perhaps not surprising that the Irish Christian 
names should so generally have been lost, or at least 
hidden away by the queer process of “translation” of which 
I have given some examples. It may however be contended 
that, except from a sentimental point of view, the fact is not 
of much importance. Such is indeed the truth. Whether 
Domhnall O’Connell chooses or does not choose to spell his 
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Christian name Daniel, is after all a matter of no very great 
consequence. But the translation of surnames is a serious 
affair. When, for example, O’Mulligan (O’Maolagain) translates 
himself to Baldwin (Maol-bald), he lays a mighty dangerous 
trap for the after-coming ethnologist, who will be very apt to 
mistake this shame-faced Gael for a bluff Saxon. Now this sort 
of thing has for centuries been going on in Ireland, and is still, 
to an almost incredible extent. Sometimes it is done in perfect 
good faith, and with no thought of deceit or misrepresentation. 
The present writer was lately told by a miller in the county of 
Kilkenny, where the Irish language (pretty nearly extinct now) 
was very commonly spoken forty or fifty years ago, that he had 
on one occasion to pay and take a receipt from a mechanic 
whom he had known all his life by some Irish name—let us say 
MacGowan. The man wrote out his receipt, but signed his 
name “Smith.” “ How is this?” asked the miller; “I thought 
they called you MacGowan?” “So they do, sir,” replied the 
man, “but I am writing English now.” Here was a perfectly 
innocent change of name. The man had no intention to deceive. 
He had. merely meant to translate his name from Irish to 
English, as he had translated the other words which he 
employed in writing out the receipt. That man’s descendants 
probably all go by the name of Smith at the present day, when 
Irish has died out of the district. So in like manner we may 
reasonably infer that the majority of the other English trade 
names, as we may call them, now existing in Ireland—the 
Carpenters, Coopers, Chapmen, &c.—are mere translations from 
the Gaelic. So, too, with the colour names—the Blacks, the 
Browns (this name is, however, sometimes merely a corruption 
of MacBrehon, son of the Judge), the Whites, the Greens, &c. 
I remember indeed to have come across a “Green of Greenan,” 
or, as it is more commonly uttered, Grennan. This apposition, 
however, did not weigh very much with me, for I remembered 
that Grennan, the Anglicized form of Grianan, is a very 
common name as applied to a castle in Ireland, and has no 
connection whatever with the name of Green, but is derived 
from Grian, the Sun, means.a summer, or pleasure, house, and 
was originally applied to the sunny side of the mansion, which 
was appropriated to the use of the ladies of the family. As 
might be expected, there are a good many very ludicrous 
“translations” of Irish surnames. For example, the O’Sewell, 
who translated himself to Walker, from some fancied connection 
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between his name and the Irish verb “siubhal,” was probably 
quite honest. It is hard also to believe that anything except 
the love of truth, as he saw it, poor man, could have induced 
MacCoshy to call himself Foote, or MacGillakilly and O’Coilligh 
to have reduced themselves respectively to Cocks and Woods. 

But very frequently the changes which have been made in 
Irish surnames are not translations at all, even in intention, 
but represent merely the assumption by Irishmen of English 
or French names, which they have thought to be more 
respectable, in the place of Irish names which they very 
foolishly have thought to be less so. For example, in the 
seventh century there was born—not in Normandy, if the 
reader pleases, but in Wexford—a child who afterwards grew 
up to be an Abbot and Bishop of Ferns, and a saint, and 
founded an abbey on the banks of the Barrow, which is to this 
day called after him, St. Mullin’s, with the accent on the last 
syllable. The saint, we need scarcely say, was not a family 
man, so of course there can be no ground whatever for the 
rash assertion that he was the lawful progenitor of the De 
Moleyns, who now indeed flourish in Ireland, but all came 
originally from France with the Conqueror, and are in no way 
connected with the mere Irish MacMullens, who are most of 
them “ Papists,” and some of them very vulgar people. 

I do not believe that any one of the Delahunties, or their 
more modest relatives the Hunts, ever came out of France, except 
possibly of recent years, and on the second half of a return ticket. 
These people are now pretty plentifully sprinkled over the south- 
east of Ireland, a fact which need not surprise us if we recall to 
mind that, within historical memory, a portion of the territory 
which is now comprised in the county Waterford, was occupied 
by a tribe which bore the name of Dalchontaigh.. There are 
some very respectable, indeed noble families—eg., Dalhousie, 
Dalrymple, &c., &c.—whose members are in no way ashamed of 
the Gaelic prefix Dal, and I venture respectfully to suggest that 
the soorter Delahunty goes back to it the better. It has no 
unpleasant signification ; it merely means clan. Again, there 
happens to have been long seated in the province of Leinster a 
family of unquestionable Norman origin, by name D'Arcy, and 
there are, or rather there wefé until recently, in the province of 
Connaught, two other families called respectively O’Dorchaidhe 
and MacDorchaidhe, which were usually Anglicized O'Dorcy 
and MacDorcy, but sometimes Darkey, for the Gaelic “g” is 
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hard. The traveller will look in vain for these O’Dorcys, 
MacDorcys, and Darkeys in Connaught now. But there are 
plenty of D’Arcys in Connaught. I invite these generous 
Normans to join with me in bewailing the total extinction of 
these two Irish families. If even one of their members were 
left it would be something, but that they should have perished 
to a man is indeed remarkable. Let me now say a word about 
another Norman race, the Byrons, or, as the name is sometimes 
spelt, Biron. There are doubtless many genuine Byrons in 
Ireland, as in other parts of the world, But it so happens that 
in times past there was a Milesian family which lorded it over a 
beautiful district in what is now the county Roscommon, and 
went by the name of O’Birn, now usually Anglicized O’Beirne, 
but sometimes O’Byrne. One would be interested to know 
whether there are many people of the name of Byron or Biron 
in the county of Roscommon at the present day, and whether 
their theory of origin is that they came into Ireland as 
conquerors with Strongbow or refugees from Louis the Four- 
teenth. In the same neighbourhood there was, in times. gone 
by, a clan called MacRaghnaill. In Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 
by the way, I find the name Anglicized “Reginald.” . But the 
MacRaghnaill of Roscommon and Leitrim have been less 
fortunate. Poor people, they now write themselves Reynolds. 
It must be confessed that De Lani has a very foreign look, 
and so also, though in a less degree, have Delane and Delany. 
But it may be interesting to persons of these families to be told 
—if they don’t know it—that O’Dulany (O’Dubhshiaine) is the 
more correct spelling. They are not of Norman extraction. 
Lavelle, too, is a pure bred son of the sod. His immediate 
ancestors, after they had learned the English alphabet, used to 
write the name O’Mulaville. O-h-Uallachain is; perhaps, not 
avery pretty name to look at. Nor is it made much more 
beautiful by being modified to O’Houlahan. Still, if Heaven 
has.decreed that a man should be born with this name, he ought 
to do his best to bear it. It is surely an unworthy shirking of 
responsibility, a sort of genealogical . suicide, to call himself 
Holland. Yet this has very frequently been done, And in like 
manner (by “making believe” a good deal, it must be confessed) 
Magunshinan manages to go into society. by the name of 
Nugent, and Mac Gillafinnen by that of Leonard. O’Mulligan, 
as has been already stated, is wont to “translate” himself into 
Baldwin : but O’Mulligan has morefthan one string to his bow ; 
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he sometimes goes by the name of Molyneux. MacConin has 
his choice, and exercises it freely between Kenyon and Canning ; 
and O’Cairellan, alas! is wont. to Anglicize himself Carleton, a 
practice which has led many people to the erroneous conclusion 
that the author of Zrazts and Stories of the Trish Peasantry was 
a man of English descent. 

To glance over an Irish Postal Directory, one would be 
almost apt to imagine that Ireland had been mainly peopled 
from England and France. And this, no doubt, will soon be 
the general belief, though there happens to be no historical warrant 
for the supposition. Nor is it alone Irish families that go thus 
disguised under names not their own. The towns and villages 
of Ireland, the natural features of the country, even,—in one or 
two instances at least, the rivers have not been able to resist 
the attractions of a foreign nomenclature. The very hills have 
bowed their dishonoured heads to the Saxon Stranger. Coming 
to Ireland from North Wales, you sail between ‘Ben Eadair, now 
called the Hill of Howth, on the right, and Sliabh Cualann, now 
called the “Sugar Loaf,” on the left. Sliabh Cualann had also 
in Irish another name, which signifies the Gilt Spur, and no one 
who has seen it with the morning sun lighting it up can deny 
that the name was appropriate. You land at Dunleary—so 
called from Laeghaire, son of Niall, Monarch of Ireland in the 
fifth century. But Laeghaire has had to give place to the 
King, whom Thackeray took to pieces, and found nothing’ but 
waistcoats—his late Majesty King George the Fourth, to com- 
memorate whose visit to Ireland Dunleary has been re-christened 
Kingstown. Passing into the interior of the country, you will 
have pointed out to you for your admiration Mount this and 
Mount that. From one spot alone in the county of Kilkenny 
you can see six of these recreant hills, viz, Tory Hill, Saddle 
Hill, Mount Alto, the White Mountain, Black Stairs, and Mount 
Leinster. One of the loveliest rivers in Ireland is spoilt by 
being called Blackwater. Every third or fourth town has an 
English name affixed to it, though the old names are all known 
and preserved in the Irish Annals. 

Now, of course, these poor Irish hills and towns have no 
choice but to take such names as may be thrown at them. But 
in regard to Irish men and families it is different. They have 
the free option to retain their ancestral designations, or adopting 
some alien name to become “ Strangers in their own land and 
forrainers in their own citie.” 
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If a person is to be proud of being anybody, he had surely 
best be proud of being who, as a matter of fact, he is, and 
not somebody who undoubtedly he is not. I hold that man 
but a poor creature who does not think in his heart—there is, 
of course, no need to parade his opinion offensively—that the 
particular race, whatever it may be, which produced him is the 
best race out. Hence, though Irish myself to the back-bone, 
I would have such of my countrymen as are Normans or 
Saxons by race to put the best possible face upon the matter. 
But such considerations apart, I venture to suggest that for 
other and more important reasons, genealogical honesty is a 
matter of some moment. It is now generally admitted that 
the invasion of Britain by the Saxons was not such a conquest 
of extermination as was once supposed. But if the Saxon land- 
ing had been delayed until the time of the general adoption 
of surnames, we should have had far more ample proof of the 
limits within which one race supplanted the other than we unfor- 
tunately now possess. In the case of the English conquest of 
Ireland, we have this proof. Let us not attempt to hide or 
disguise it. The superficial observer or newspaper correspond- 
ent, judging merely by the names of the people, may jump to 
the conclusion that a very large proportion of the present 
population of Ireland is of English, or French origin. But 
the Irish antiquarian knows better. He knows that when an 
Irish born man bears an English, French, or Lowland Scotch 
name, in nine cases out of ten it has simply been substituted for 
a good old Irish one. This is surely a fact important to the 
ethnologist, and perhaps not wholly beneath the notice of the 
politician. 


G. S. 


























The Native Tribes of North America and the 
Catholic Missions. 
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XII.—FIRST GLEAM OF SUNSHINE AFTER THE STORM. HURON CONVERTS 
ON THE INCREASE. ORIGIN OF THE WAR WITH THE IROQUOIS. 


ONLY a few natives had so far embraced the faith since the 
coming of Father de Brébeuf on the shores of Lake Huron, and 
the children’s seminary was confessedly a failure; still the 
Fathers were more convinced than ever that they were on the 
eve of reaping a rich harvest, and they prepared for it accord- 
ingly. At the beginning of 1639 six of them occupied the 
residence of Ossossané, and four that of St. Joseph at Teanan- 
staye. Their cabins were crowded at the catechisms and 
prayers, and the majority of the Fathers found the days too 
short in winter for visiting in their villages the Indians who, 
unlike the Algonquins, seldom went out hunting during that 
season. In the spring of that year fifty adult Hurons had made 
their First Communion. Never had such a rapid increase taken 
place in the east among the Montagnais and Abnakis. Besides 
this remarkable success, fifty-two children had been baptized 
when sick, of whom twenty-seven had died. Seventy-four old 
people had also received baptism zm articulo mortis, of these 
all but twenty-two had recovered. The number of adult cate- 
chumens baptized after due preparation, and in good health, 
amounted to forty-nine. It would not have been presumptuous 
in the missionaries to call their converts from this time “The 
Huron Church.” 

A chapel was built at Ossossané under the title of the 
Immaculate Conception, and from this time baptisms and 
funerals were not performed any more in private cabins. The 
congregation formed a compact body of sixty adult Indians at 
Ossossané alone. 

Father Jerome Lalemant, in the Relation for 1639,» 

1 Ch, iv. 
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exclaims with a deep religious feeling: “How can we refrain 
from shedding tears when we see every Sunday morning these 
poor people coming to hear Mass, after having left their cabins 
in due time? Whatever may be the weather, they travel often 
a great distance from their own villages to our chapel. They 
have on no other clothing than a robe made of the skin of some 
animal, and in winter a pair of mocassins on their feet. But 
particularly when we see them throw themselves on their knees 
—a posture to which they are altogether unaccustomed—when 
we hear them address their prayers to the Blessed Sacrament 
with a loud voice ; above all, when we see them coming to the 
holy table together with the French people of the town, we must 
confess that we feel recompensed a thousand times over for all 
our trouble and labour, and become more than ever convinced 
of the fulfilment of all the Gospel promises with regard to 
them.” 

At Teananstaye the same spectacle rejoiced the Fathers, 
though on a little smaller scale. Father de Brébeuf had gone 
to this village in which there was not as yet a single Christian. 
He had obtained from the Town Council the permission to build 
a cabin; and he had directly begun his instructions. In less 
than a year he had baptized forty-nine children in danger of 
death, eighteen of whom “went directly to Heaven.” He had 
also administered baptism to fifty-four adult people whom he 
had time to instruct during their sickness, and as many as 
twenty-six of them had died shortly after. Of adult cate- 
chumens baptized with their children after full instruction there 
were at the end of the summer twenty-eight. Altogether they 
formed already a respectable congregation, and a small chapel 
was built on the humble plan of the one which had been erected 
at Ossossané. ; 

The Fathers, while they referred all this suceess to God, 
acknowledged also with gratitude that it had been promoted 
not only by their own efforts, but likewise by the good example 
of the French who already resided in the Huron villages for 
trade ; and chiefly by the ardent zeal of the first Huron converts 
who became true apostles among their countrymen. Chikwa- 
tenwha particularly, who had been during several years the 
only Christian native at Ossossané, laboured as ardently as the 
Fathers themselves for the conversion of his countrymen ; and 
the Relation for 1639 relates most pathetic examples of his zeal. 
He even went for the same object to Teananstaye as soon as 
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he heard of the success of Brébeuf in that village, and was ably 
seconded by an old Indian of seventy years of age, named 
Aochiati, who had been the first to embrace the faith in that 
locality. 

The only obstacle the missionaries met during that year 
came froma sad occurrence which happened at the return of 
the Hurons from the east. They brought the small pox with 
them, and the enemies the Fathers still had in the country did 
not fail to attribute it to them. For a few weeks there was 
danger of losing all the vantage ground which had been so 
laboriously conquered. But the charity of the missionaries 
during the pestilence, and the goodness of God Who abridged 
this time of temptation and hastened again the blessing of 
health, restored peace and concord among the Hurons, and 
allowed the Fathers to go on and prosper still better than 
before. They were now thirteen in number, and at the begin- 
ning of 1640 they formed a new plan to further the progress 
of conversions. Mr. John G. Shea in his History of the French 
Catholic Missions,* gives a good explanation of this new 
move. 

“The Huron Mission,” he says, “of which we have thus 
traced the history, was, as we have seen, like the present 
Catholic Missions in the United States. A few Catholics only 
were scattered among the pagans who often opposed them with 
great virulence and hatred,” and in a note he adds, “ The towns 
called by the missionaries St. Gabriel, St. Louis, and St. Ignatius, 
were not Catholic towns or missionary settlements any more 
than New York, Boston, or Philadelphia are now. No town of 
neophytes gathered by the Jesuits existed, as is commonly 
supposed, nor was a single mission village ever formed in 
Huronia.” This last statement we shall have to correct. ‘“ The 
frequent persecutions, however, now induced the Superiors to 
alter the plan of action which we have seen them thus far 
pursue. It was resolved to build a residence in some convenient 
spot apart from all the villages, but easily reached from all. 
This would be the general resort of the missionaries when the 
villages were almost deserted on account of absence for war, 
hunting or fishing parties, or when popular fury made it prudent 
to retire for a time. In case of need a missionary could be sent 
to any spot, and in the interval flying visits could be made. 

“Selecting a spot on the River Wye, between two small 
2 Ch, vii. 
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lakes, they erected the mission house of St. Mary’s, and in the 
fall of 1639 (after the persecution caused by the small pox), the 
missionaries from Ossossané retired to it, followed in the spring 
by those of St. Joseph’s at Teananstaye.” 

This arrangement, evidently, did not require the abandon- 
ment of those two villages in which churches had already been 
built ; they continued to take care of them, and they imme- 
diately began the formation of new congregations in other 
villages, such as that of St. John’s in the Ahrenda tribe by 
Fathers Daniel and Le Moyne, and one among the Tionontates, 
or Nation du Petun, visited by Garnier and Jogues. Owing to 
this new centralization of labour, one thousand Indians were 
baptized in the various missions during the year, mostly in 
danger of death, of whom one fourth only were infants. 

The years 1640 and 1641 raised the hopes of the Fathers 
to the highest pitch, Two new congregations were added to 
the five previous ones, all governed from the centre at St. Mary’s, 
which became a true missionary settlement. These were the 
Mission of the Angels among the Huron’s allies, called the 
Nation Neutre, by the French; and that of the Holy Ghost 
among the Nipissings, a tribe friendly to the Hurons, on whose 
territory they usually spent the winter. This last people 
belonged to the Algonquin race; but in their northern country 
they were chiefly in contact with the Hurons, and had already 
acquired most of the habits of their friends. The language, 
however, remained different. 

Father Jerome Lalemant (such is the spelling of his name 
at the end of this letter), speaking of the total number of Indians 
to whom his brethren gave their care in 1641, said that they 
preached the Gospel to sixteen or seventeen thousand barbarians. 
He was at that time the Superior of the Huron Missions only, 
and spoke only of them, though he mentions Algonquin as well 
as Huron tribes. In doing so he spoke evidently of the 
Nipissings who although Algonquin by race, formed as it were 
one body with the Hurons proper. He did not certainly make 
any allusion here to the Algonquins of the east—Montagnais, 
Abnakis, Micmacs—of whom he knew scarcely anything, and 
who were entirely under the care of missionaries from Quebec. 
This number of sixteen or seventeen thousand darbarians 
represented in fact the whole of the Huron nation, and though 
the majority of them were not yet neophytes, still the mission- 
aries considered them all as the flock confided to them by 
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Almighty God. The conversion of the whole race appeared 
already secure, and requiring but a short time for its accom- 
plishment. But the war with the Iroquois had already begun, 
and though all things seemed to promise well to the missionaries, 
their hopes were destined soon to be utterly ruined. For several 
years, however, the preaching of the Gospel was to continue 
successfully in the midst of hostile skirmishes and _ partial 
encounters, and the faith of the Hurons was to be strengthened 
by adversity. This new phase of this mission now calls for our 
attention, and requires some more details. 

The origin of this terrible and fatal war is involved in 
mystery. Some historians pretend that it began after the 
settlement of the French in Canada, and that it all originated 
in the jealousy of the Iroquois who saw with dismay that the 
Hurons were going to reap all the advantages of a profitable 
trade with the newly arrived Europeans, and wanted to prevent 
it. Mr. Garneau, in his Hzstotre du Canada,* acknowledges that 
“Champlain a été blamé de s’étre déclaré contre les Iroquois ; 
mais la guerre existait déja entre cette nation et les autres 
peuplades du Canada lorsqu’il arriva dans le pays.” He 
believed, therefore, that the jealousy of the Iroquois at the time 
of the arrival of the French was not the cause of the dissension 
between these tribes. Still, at page 120 he asserts that the war 
had just broken out between them. 

Mr. Schoolcraft is of a very different opinion, and is a much 
better authority to follow; and this is in the main his belief. 
The Iroquois and the Hurons belonged to the same race, and 
had come together from the west. When they arrived in a 
body in the territory of what is now Georgia Bay, the Hurons 
settled on it, and the Iroquois continued their migration towards 
the east. Arrived near the place where is now Montreal, they 
thought of occupying the rich country situated along the 
St. Lawrence and the Ottawa River. Soon difficulties between 
the two nations arose, and the Hurons, being at that time 
much more warlike and brave than the Iroquois, drove them 
south to the place which they finally occupied along the 
Mohawk River. During that period of hostility, the Iroquois 
acquired gradually that courageous spirit which became after- 
wards their chief characteristic, though it was often disgraced by 
the worst barbarity. From this time the two nations were 
constantly at war; and when the French arrived, the five 
3 Vol. i. p. 118. 
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nations* had reached that degree of boldness and fearlessness 
which ever distinguished them afterwards. 

This opinion of Schoolcraft, which is founded on the tradi- 
tions of the red men, with which the author of Notes on the 
Huron-Iroquois was perfectly familiar, agrees with many pas- 
sages of the Relations ; and it must suffice here to quote one of 
them, that of 1663. It seems that even before this epoch the 
Hurons were in the habit of coming in their boats as far as the 
mouth of Three Rivers, or the spot where Quebec was subse- 
quently built, in order to trade with the Algonquins of the 
neighbourhood. But their flotilla met the French for the first 
time at Quebec, at the beginning of August of this year, 1663. 
Champlain himself, who had just recovered the town from the 
English, received the Hurons to the number of seven hundred, 
and made them agree to take back with them some of the 
Fathers, among whom the reader already knows that Father de 
Brébeuf was the chief one. At that very moment, before any 
regular trade could have yet been established between the 
French and the Hurons, the same Re/ation states that war 
existed already between the Hurons and the Iroquois. In a 
conversation between Champlain and one of the warriors from 
Georgian Bay, the red man, disinclined at first to take Brébeuf 
with him, alleged several reasons for his unwillingness. The 
last is thus expressed in the Relation: “Let the Father wait 
until next year. Meanwhile, we will exert our strength and let 
fly our wrath against the Iroquois, our enemies. Then the river 
shall be open.” The five nations were, therefore, already closing 
the river against the Hurons ; and this had probably been going 
on for many years, There was, in fact, no other reason than 
this for the Hurons using always the northern route on their 
way to Quebec ; whilst the voyage would have been one-third 
shorter, and not half so difficult, had they followed the line 
of the St. Lawrence and great lakes, with the necessity of dis- 
embarking only at Niagara. But this was impossible, because 
the river was closed by the war parties of the five nations. 

It is now well known that from the north-west end of their 
“long house,” which followed the whole course of the Mohawk 
River—as described in a previous paper—the Iroquois of the 
upper stream launched their canoes on Lake Ontario, which was 


* It is only in the eighteenth century that the Tuscaroras returned from the 
Carolinas and joined again their Iroquois brethren. Thenceforth the confederacy was 
called ‘‘ the six nations.” 
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then called the Iroquois Lake. From this point, at the mouth 
of the Oswego River, they directed their course either towards 
the east, along the St. Lawrence, in order to fall on the Algon- 
quins, or towards the west, and along the lakes and the river 
St. Clair, which brought them into the midst of the Huron 
villages. Thus the river was effectually closed; and the Wyandot 
captain who spoke to Champlain thought that his nation could 
by a violent effort have cleared it of all Iroquois war parties in 
six months’ time, and made the road easy for taking with them 
the missionaries whom at this moment they sincerely wished to 
see established among them. The river consequently was not 
open, owing to war, just at the time when the trade between the 
French and the Hurons began. The same had certainly been 
the case even before the French had arrived, and Quebec had 
been founded. Thus the only way to account for the war is the 
one suggested by Schoolcraft, who had collected with the 
greatest care all the traditions of the country, and is’ still at 
this moment the best authority on the history of the red men 
previous to the arrival of the Eurapeans. 

The opinion of Mr. Garneau, however, “that in 1636—three 
years after the interview of Champlain with the Hurons—the 
Iroquois carried their arms for the first time into the very midst 
of the Huron villages,” is probably correct. From that moment 
the Relations speak frequently of war-parties on both sides, 
alternately successful or repulsed. Occasionally the Wyandots 
(Hurons) carry off Iroquois prisoners, and burn them at the 
stake, with the usual circumstances of horror. But oftener the 
tables are reversed, and the warriors of the five nations retaliate 
on their enemies, and do not fear even to fall on the Europeans. 
As early as 1633, under Champlain, two Frenchmen had been 
killed on the Lower St. Lawrence by a party of forty Iroquois 
warriors. This, however, had been probably a sudden outbreak 
without definite purpose, except plunder. But from the year 
1636, the Iroquois do not hesitate any longer to attack the 
French soldiers as well as the Hurons. It is true, they first 
took great care to treat the French with humanity, and return 
them to the Governor, whilst they butchered the Hurons with 
their usual barbarity. But, as Mr. Garneau remarks, “ Mont- 
magny being left almost without troops by the Government of 
the mother-country, became not only the passive witness of the 
struggle going on among the savages; but he was himself 
exposed to their insults, and could scarcely obtain due respect to 
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his flag from the. Iroquois, even under the range of the guns of 
the French fortress.” 

After the year 1640, the boldness of the five nations 
became still greater. The Lower St. Lawrence was swept yearly 
by them, as well as the Lake Huron in the west; and in 1664, 
the hospital erected previously at Sillery, in Lower Canada, had 
to be transferred to the city of Quebec, through the well- 
grounded fear of the Iroquois war-parties. 

It was during these troublous times that the Fathers became 
occasionally, in the Huron country, the unwilling witnesses of 
the horrors heaped upon prisoners of war by the Indians of 
both sides. They would have looked on far more revolting 
scenes yet, had they been allowed to preach to the five nations, 
among whom the horrible spectacle was far more frequent, and 
counted a much larger number of victims. But what they wit- 
nessed among the Hurons was terrible enough. Still they 
submitted to the infliction, in order to induce the wretched 
victims destined to die to be instructed in religion and receive 
Baptism previous to and during the tortures inflicted on them. 
In the Relation for 1637 can be read the detailed account of the 
atrocious sufferings undergone by an Onondaga warrior who had 
been captured on Lake Ontario, with seven other Iroquois, by a 
war-party of the Hurons. He most willingly received instruc- 
tion and Baptism, and the Fathers concluded that it would not 
be impossible to make Christians of his countrymen. The year 
previous, Father Antoine Daniel had also been present at the 
death of a Mohawk warrior (called Agniers by the French). 
He was likewise instructed, and died a Christian, though he 
knew this would not bring any alleviation to his sufferings. 
The Fathers, moved by these two examples, were anxious to 
see a mission established among the Iroquois. 

In the midst of these barbarous scenes, the process of con- 
version was rapidly going on among the Hurons. Both the 
war difficulty and the increase of Christianity are graphically 
expressed by Father Jerome Lalemant at the beginning of his 
long relation “on the events which happened in the mission of 
the Hurons from June 1641 to June 1642.” I cannot do better 
than translate a few passages of it, though it is impossible to 
render into modern English a French style worthy of St. Francis 
of Sales himself : 

“When we began our labours in this country, our circum- 
stances obliged us to devote nearly all our care to the souls of 
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children who went directly to Heaven after Baptism. . . . We 
heard from France that the good people there were anxiously 
waiting for the conversion of adult Indians, who, receiving the 
faith in full consciousness, would be able to transmit it to their 
posterity. It has pleased God to realize wishes so reasonable 
and holy as these were. A good number of adults have at last 
not only embraced the faith, but have passed through trials 
which furnish the proof that angels have worked this result 
more than we ourselves could do. 

“ Bands of enemies roaming through dark forests, and always 
choosing the night for their insidious attacks, have penetrated 
into the heart of this country, and imbrued their hands in the 
blood even of women and sucking infants. .. . 

“Nay, more, when our Hurons go in their boats to Three 
Rivers and to Quebec, to sell their furs, though the road is full 
of rapids and precipices, they are still more afraid of fire than of 
water. For every year the Iroquois invent new stratagems to 
surprise them, and if they take them alive, they subject them to 
the most cruel tortures (of fire and knife). This evil can scarcely 
be remedied ; because in those trading expeditions the Hurons 
are not equipped for war, and the Iroquois, having now in their 
possession muskets which they buy from the Hollanders (of Fort 
Grange), a single discharge of fifty or sixty arquebuses is 
sufficient to throw into disorder an army of a thousand Hurons, 
who sometimes travel in company to that number... . 

“But with regard to the state of religion in this country, 
I can say that the Church daily increases in number, and more 
still in sanctity. The Holy Ghost is visibly working among us, 
“more perhaps than in any other spot in this New World ; and 
persons nurtured from their childhood in the midst of virtue and 
religion in Europe, would admire the faith, piety, and courage 
we witness in some of our savages. They seem to be animated 
with one single desire since God has taken possession of their 
heart, and this is to enjoy the happiness of Heaven, which is the 
only object of their ambition. We perceive now more clearly 
than ever the true way of instructing them; and never before 
has the Gospel been preached here so peacefully and unreserv- 
edly than has been the case during the last eight months.” 

It is clear from these last words that the former violent 
opposition of the pagan Hurons to the spread of the faith had 
suddenly ceased about the year 1641. This opposition had 
always been the great drawback in this mission, as well as 
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among all the other Indian tribes. Those of them who refused 
to be persuaded by the missionaries, did not confine themselves 
to a stern refusal of becoming Christians. They did their best 
to prevent their countrymen from doing so. They became the 
personal enemies of the Fathers. They spread calumnies to 
to that end. They created an universal state of contention and 
strife most unpropitious to the spread of Christianity. And 
this was the main reason why so few adults became openly 
neophytes during the first eight years of this mission. The 
good people in France who complained that there were no 
adults baptized, could not imagine that any other course was 
not even possible, unless the Fathers had so far neglected their 
duty as to admit to the sacrament of regeneration men totally 
unfit for it, and perfectly ignorant of what the Christian pro- 
fession made it necessary for them to believe and practise. 

The case was altogether changed in 1641. The Gospel was 
announced peacefully and unreservedly. Contention and strife 
had ceased. Already in many villages of the Hurons the 
number of neophytes was considerable, and increased every day. 
Their pure life contrasted with the open corruption of the pagan 
community ; and those even who were most firmly attached to 
their devilish superstitions were obliged to confess that the new 
religion effected a praiseworthy change in those who had 
embraced it. On this account it is important to quote a few of 
the virtuous examples contained in the Relation for the year 
1642. From the year 1639 till the destruction of the mission 
and the dispersion of the people in 1650, every year a larger 
number of such edifying narratives are contained in the same 
series of letters. We regret that our space obliges us to select © 
among so many only a very few, but we have not the time to go 
over the whole list. Nay, the strength of such compilations 
as these always comes from the great number of particular 
examples, and it is absolutely impossible to give this here. The 
following anecdotes are taken at random from chapter v. of this 
Relation for 1642. 

“A Christian had formed inwardly the resolution of fasting 
an entire month through mere devotion. He had just begun 
when the hunters of his village returned from the woods loaded 
with bear meat and carcases of cariboos. In every cabin there 
is feasting, and all around, consequently, there are strong 
temptations for a man who for nearly the whole remainder of 
the year will be reduced to a fare worse than that of Lent for 
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us. He is invited to some feast or other two, three, or four 
times a day, but, in order not to be in danger of breaking his 
fast, he refuses to go even to those cabins where they say there 
is only fish. His friends beg of him not to carry his abstemious- 
ness so far, and the Fathers assure him that he can without 
scruple postpone his fast to a later epoch, since it was with him 
an affair of pure devotion. ‘It is true,’ he answered, ‘that I 
would feel gratified now in eating flesh meat; but to-day, for 
instance, I am glad that I have abstained from it yesterday, and 
when the month shall be gone, the consolation of having 
thoroughly done so shall remain entire. The very thought 
that this fasting will be rewarded in Heaven is sufficient to 
render it painless and even sweet.’ 

“‘T do not know,’ said the same man on another occasion, 
what is the matter with my own soul, but I never find greater 
pleasure than when I pray. I wait for the usual time of prayer 
as a famished man disposes himself for a meal which others are 
preparing for his gratification. Whenever I am _ suddenly 
invited to partake of a feast near the time assigned for prayer, 
I invariably refuse. I prefer prayer to it.’ 

“ A poor man, the only Christian in his family, is maltreated 
by his relatives, who urge him to renounce his faith. They 
drive him away from their cabins. They refuse to allow him 
a share in their meals. They reproach him with the death of 
his niece, who had been baptized through his exertions. He 
remains altogether helpless, and is constrained to do for himself 
such a work as is the office only of women—a humiliating 
disgrace among the Indians. He becomes the butt of jests 
and sneers, and everybody tries to engage him in some quarrel 
or other. If by a rare chance he is invited to a feast, he 
always finds there somebody or other who cries out that he 
ought not to have been invited, because the presence of a 
Christian always brings bad luck. He may be sure, moreover, 
that he will die sooner than he thinks, for he will be some day 
or other clubbed as a dastardly wizard. ‘In spite of you,’ he 
always answered to his assailants, ‘I shall persist in the faith ; 
none of you can take it away from me. Precisely because I am 
poor I shall lose less when I die, and those who now despise me 
will after this life find me more rich than themselves. Their 
heart is altogether engrossed with this world; my desires are 
all directed toward Heaven since the time that I have been 
baptized.’ 
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“This good man performed last winter an act of heroic 
charity which nearly cost him his life, and he was instrumental 
in sending to Heaven a soul which might otherwise have 
perished. He was travelling with other people. After tramping 
in the snow the distance of five or six leagues, a niece who 
followed him could not walk any longer, owing to the excessive 
cold. In the evening, when the party had prepared a place for 
resting during the night, the absence of the girl was noticed, 
and everybody suspected what had happened. This good 
Christian starts directly to the help of his niece. After a long 
walk he finds that poor girl frozen and already rigid on the 
bare snow. He takes her on his shoulders, and the charity that 
animates him gives him first a new strength for his return. At 
last, however, he has to give way. He falls under his burden, 
and stretches himself down on the ground to die. One of our 
servants who was in the party, seeing that the good man did 
not return after complete nightfall, fears that he has lost his 
way. He can still follow his track on the snow, though the 
night is obscure. He finds him at last unable to move, but 
engaged in prayer and preparing himself for death. The girl 
was perfectly stiff and unconscious. The young man who had 
gone to his rescue, and who was French, gives some of his 
clothing to the poor Christian, and places both the Indian and 
the girl on his robust shoulders. They arrive finally to the 
encampment. The girl was not dead, though deprived of 
feeling and even of pulse. Some melted snow poured into her 
mouth revived her but for a moment. She was destined to die, 
though there was time enough to instruct and baptize her.” 

These few examples must suffice to prove how far, how 
completely, the genuine Christian spirit had penetrated into 
the Huron soul, and prepared the way among them for true 
civilization and the practice of the highest virtues. 

This was the true position of affairs when, in 1645, the 
prospect of peace between Hurons and Iroquois seemed to 
indicate that God wished to pour higher blessings still on the 
inhabitants of those wild countries. 

The Mohawks (called Agniers by the French) were instru- 
mental in bringing on this short suspension of hostility. They 
must have had some political reasons for it which are not now 
known. The Relation for 1645 merely says that, in sending 
back to Three Rivers Guillaume Couture, a Frenchman who 
had been taken prisoner with Father Isaac Jogues, the Mohawks 
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despatched with him two of their most distinguished men to 
make a treaty of peace with Onontio, the Governor of Canada, 
and through him with the Hurons and Algonquins. Mr. de 
Montmagny came purposely from Quebec to meet them at 
Three Rivers, and the narrative of the negotiations, as written 
by Father Jerome Lalemant, gives us a high idea of the conduct 
and wisdom of the Iroquois, in their first peaceful interview with 
the French. Kiotszton, the chief spokesman among them, dis- 
played at once an extraordinary courage in coming unannounced 
among his enemies, but he showed still more ability as a 
diplomatist in all his words and actions. We wish we could 
give some details of this curious scene, which must have filled 
with wonder the French nobleman and the officers by whom 
he was surrounded. 

The conditions of peace were soon settled, and Fathers 
Jogues and Bressany (who were then at Quebec, after having 
escaped from their captivity, and from Europe had come back 
to their dear mission) were appointed as French envoys to carry 
the treaty to the Mohawk country for ratification by the Indians, 
and remain among the Iroquois as missionaries. Their Superior 
wished that this first establishment on the Mohawk river should 
be called the “ Mission of the Martyrs,” and more shall be said 
of its history when we reach in our narrative the chapter of the 
Iroquois Missions. The previous sufferings of Jogues and 
Bressany will find their natural place in our next paper, when 
the destruction of the Huron nationality will be described, 
together with the cruel death of many missionaries, chiefly of 
Brébeuf and Lalemant. 

Meanwhile, the peace just concluded was directly taken 
advantage of by all the tribes. Iroquois, Algonquins, and 
Hurons began hunting good-humouredly in the territories of 
each other, and feasting went on in all villages, as if they had 
belonged to the same nation. The details given in the Relation 
for 1645 are most curious and interesting. Jerome Lalemant, 
in the short letter which as usual precedes his Re/ation for 1645 
and 1646, takes a general and most consoling view of the 
Missions, as well in the east as in the west. He had just 
arrived at Quebec, and entered into his new office of Superior- 
General in Canada. The details he had just heard on coming 
from his brethren in the East, combined with what he personally 
knew of the Huron Missions in the West, which he had just left, 
“confirmed him in his belief that Digttus Dei est hic—that it 
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was the work of the visible Providence of God, of His infinite 
goodness.” He then proceeds as follows : 

“When previously war was raging all over the country, 
everything appeared sad and desolate; now the sweetness of 
peace had returned, and his heart was overflowing with joy. 
But this joy was chiefly caused by the sweet persuasion that at 
last the Kingdom of God was to be thoroughly established and 
to flourish.” After a short review of the Divine blessings 
poured out over the eastern missions, particularly on account 
of the “ Reduction of Sillery,” towards which all the Algonquin 
tribes of the Lower St. Lawrence were attracted, he adds: 

“At this moment the Eastern Indians who have not yet 
embraced Christianity hasten to those who can impart it to 
them ; and those who already possess it increase in faith and 
perfect themselves through charity. 

“The same blessings I myself have witnessed in the higher 
and far distant regions of the West, namely, among the Hurons. 
All these considerations persuade me that the time of the 
conversion of this New World has at last arrived, and that the 
spirit of God is truly leading these poor people toward the end 
for which they have been created. Yes; after a dark night of 
so many centuries in the New World, faith is now dawning ; 
soon it must rise higher, and those who will come after us will 
witness its meridian splendour.” 

To confirm these sanguine predictions, which, however, were 
not realized in full, the good Father gives, as usual, in various 
chapters of the Re/ation annexed to this letter numerous striking 
facts confirmatory of his opinion. If the complete success which 
he predicted did not take place, these facts at least were solid 
proofs of the thorough conversion of many among these people. 
Only a few of them must be now given in conclusion. They 
are taken from the fifth chapter of his narrative, and as it is 
difficult to choose among so many beautiful anecdotes, they are 
taken nearly at random. 

“A short time ago, the chief Christians of our Huron con- 
gregations, happening to meet together, discussed at once the 
question most interesting to them, namely, what it was that 
bound them to their faith most effectually, and enabled them 
with greatest force to resist temptation, avoid sin, and lead a 
truly Christian life. Some said that every time they received 
Holy Communion they found themselves altogether different 
from what they were before,—felt that Jesus Christ had the 
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mastery of their heart, filled their mind, and made them full 
of spiritual strength. Others contended that it was chiefly 
after confession that they felt themselves to be new men, 
endowed with an extraordinary strength, and like a traveller 
who has thrown down a heavy burden, they revived at once, 
and were able to run in a road in which before they could 
scarcely walk laboriously. But the great majority decided that, 
after all, habitual prayer was their firmest support. From it 
they derived strength and vigour. It seemed to them that if 
they ceased to make a constant use of prayer, they would soon 
lose the fear of sin and even faith itself. 

“Prayer is with them so frequent and so holy, that they 
always accuse themselves in confession whenever they have 
undertaken anything without recommending themselves to God ; 
when they have begun their labour without offering it to Him ; 
when they have not directed to Him their thoughts as soon as 
they felt some pain, received some injury from others, expe- 
rienced some disappointment, were assailed by sickness or struck 
by the pang of grief. 

“A poor Christian woman being asked if she offered to God 
her sorrows, ‘ Indeed,’ she said, ‘it is my only consolation. How 
could a Christian, who firmly believes that whatever he suffers 
can increase his eternal happiness if he submits to it for the 
love of God, consent to lose so high a reward, and reduce 
himself to suffer as do the unbelievers and the beasts of the 
field who have not the knowledge of the true God ?’ 

“‘T have no spirit,’ said an excellent Christian of the village 
of the Immaculate Conception, named Joseph Taondechoren. 
‘If my prayer were incessant, I would always be with God, for 
I feel when I pray that He draws my heart to Himself. At 
such a moment I give myself to Him, and think that I have 
done enough by this single aspiration. But God Himself wants 
more of me. I feel in my soul that He wishes me to belong 
entirely to Him. I then answer that this is my sincere desire ; 
and I beg of Him to dispose of me altogether, Strange to say, 
the more I offer to Him devotion of my heart, the more He 
urges me not to refuse what He asks. Any man who should 
deal with me in the same manner would appear tiresome, nay, 
intolerable to me. But I cannot complain that God treats 
me harshly, because He does it through love. There is not, 
‘in fact, any pleasure in this life comparable to this Divine 
importunity. Though it leaves me without rest, I protest 
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again and again with a real ecstasy that I belong entirely to 
Him.” 

Several times in that long chapter Father Jerome Lalemant 
informs the reader that the thoroughly Christian feelings he 
describes were not suggested to these poor Indians by their 
spiritual guides, but came truly from their hearts under the 
inspiration of God. The suspicion some might perhaps indulge 
in this age, that the writer embellished the pictures and made 
the red man use a language which he could not himself com- 
prehend, must be discarded altogether when we consider the 
perfect truthfulness of such a man as Jerome Lalemant was. 
During many years he gave to the world the highest proofs of 
self-sacrifice and devotedness. Thoroughly conversant with the 
language and habits of his neophytes, none could be found 
better able to understand them. The details of this eventful 
history leave but one impression on the mind of an impartial 
reader, namely, that many men among the Hurons had tho- 
roughly imbibed the Christian spirit. Taondechoren, formerly 
a Huron savage, and now a Huron convert, felt and expressed 
what other children of the Catholic Church often did in more 
refined countries. The ardent desire to serve God in perfection, 
expressed in the writings of such persons as St. Teresa, St. John 
of God, and a host of others, had also penetrated the heart of 
the poor Indian in the wilds of the New World. This cannot 
offer any difficulty to a reflective mind, because it was the same 
Holy Spirit Who influenced both and raised them to the height 
of sanctity. 

Another short anecdote to prove how highly the new converts 
delighted in prayer, and how deeply they felt its power, must 
conclude what remains to be said on this subject. 

“A Christian woman, named Martha Aatio, was travelling 
with a number of unbelieving Hurons. She never failed to 
pray to God openly morning and night, before and after meals, 
and to make the sign of the cross on her twin babies every 
time she nursed them. Her non-Christian companions mocked 
her and pointed at her the finger of scorn. Her own husband, 
still a Pagan, turned also against her, and said that in the village 
where they dwelt she always ran to Mass at the first stroke of 
the bell, as if it had been a feasting to which she had been 
invited. 

“Do not think you will make me blush by your taunts and 
reproaches, she said. You might go further still, and say not 
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only that I run to prayer as to a feast, but that I feel a much 
greater attraction to it than to any banquet. I confess that 
eating is nothing to me since I know that I have a soul more 
precious than my body. If unbelievers like yourselves leave 
every occupation to fill their stomach whenever there is some 
good meat in the kettle, a good Christian must not be ashamed 
of preferring prayer to everything else. You think only of this 
earth ; our thoughts are always raised to Heaven.” 

This, after all, was but the repetition of the invariable effect 
which follows everywhere and in all ages the spread of Chris- 
tianity. In perusing the history of the Church, we are not so 
much struck by wonder at its influence over refined nations 
such as were the-Greeks and Romans. But the astonishing 
spectacle of a complete change of manners wrought by Christia- 
ity is more palpable and evident in the conversion of barbarians, 
such as those were who destroyed the Roman Empire. They 
were brutes when they came from the dark North. They were 
changed into saints by the simple preaching and example of 
bishops and monks. The same thing happened two hundred 
years ago on the banks of the St. Lawrence and of the Hudson 


River. 
AUG. J. THEBAUD, S.J. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A CIVILIAN DOCTOR, 


MR. COLLIER, a civilian doctor, being now installed—and it is 
curious to note what a line of strange professions have been 
always associated with the direction of the stage, including 
Officers of the army, &c.—set himself to the task of making 
money out of his venture, or rather privilege. 

In 1709 we find in the situation of “ Master of Drury Lane,” 
a’ well known character of his day. This was Mr. Aaron Hill, 
an author, critic, amateur, and play-writer. “In person,” we 
are told, “he was tall and genteel ; in advanced life, his figure, 
air, and manner, were gracefully venerable ; with a warm and 
benevolent mind, he had the delicate address and polite manners 
of the complete gentleman.” He wrote plays and poems which 
were not very successful, and directed an opera as well as the 
theatre. Obtaining a fortune by his second wife, he was enabled 
to gratify his taste to the full in cultivating the acquaintance of 
the players, and became one of the earliest members of the tribe 
of translators and adapters from the French. With these per- 
formances he was always importuning managers, in particular 
with one, The Death of Cesar, which nothing could get them 
to take. For one of his pieces he took a room, and had it 
performed by friends. He then thought of reforming the Stage 
altogether by founding a proper Academy for teaching the 
actors. He also founded a paper called 7he Prompter, in which 
he assailed them, particularly Cibber and Quin. The first 
disdained to take any notice, but the choleric Quin, happening 
to meet him in a court of law, a scuffle took place, in which 
blows were exchanged. This fussy personage, who however 
was respected and liked for his good nature and charity, died 
in 1750. 
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But now Mr. Collier, who had established his reign by a 
species of violence and “breaking in,” was to find these weapons 
turned against him. The turbulence, lawlessness, and insolence 
knew no bounds. Mr. Aaron Hill, his manager, had found the 
“seven managers,” or players who worked with him, utterly 
impracticable, and, armed with the authority of the patent, 
summarily deposed them. This was at the beginning of June, 
1710. The strange proceedings that followed are graphically 
detailed in an unpublished letter of the manager to his principal, 
Collier, who had left town.! “Before Collier left town,” writes 
Hill, “I had this power from the managers, “a great surprise 
to them and resented by all.” Mr. Bickerstaff and Keene were 
the ones “most publicly disgusted,” though the body of the 
actors were pleased beyond expression. In this ominous state 
of affairs, he made one Park “manager of rehearsals,” but who 
after a day or two’s experience of his company, threw up his 
office. The post was then offered to Booth, who, “with an 
insolence peculiar to his nature,” refused it unless the seven 
managers were restored that very night. It was plain now that 
a conspiracy was being formed, yet Mr. Hill rather inopportunely 
chose this season for a visit down to Essex. There, he says, the 
news suddenly reached him “that they were all in an uproar.” 
He had appointed his brother stage manager, who later, on 
some failure of duty, had “forfeited them.” On which they 
threw up all their parts, broke out into insubordination, and 
there were actually fears that they would seize on the house 
and carry off “the cloaths.” Mr, Hill hurried back to town, 
and found all true, with this addition—that Mr. Bickerstaff had 
“beaten a poor fellow blind for reproving him for speaking 
scurrilously of me,” and had pushed the manager off the stage. 
For this offence Mr. Hill suspended Bickerstaff and Keene, and 
when he remonstrated with the former and begged of him not 
to be “misled by villains,” he went into defiant revolt, “forced 
the printer to put his name in the bills, and told the manager 
that he did not value him nor any man alive, but himself was 
his own master.” “Leigh, with an impudence unheard of, 
exceeded all things. He told me he would not only be a 
manager, when I was none, but would go down and act with 
Pinkethman in spite of the Lord Chamberlain or me. Booth, 


1 This letter, and many other curious documents connected with this era of Drury 
Lane, I owe to the kindness of Mr. A. Harvey, of St. James’s Street, whose know- 
ledge and taste as a collector are well known. 
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with a thousand rascally invectives, told me publicly that he 
and they would.” 

This foreboded an alarming state of things, and it showed 
to what lengths of insolence the players could proceed. Mean- 
while Hill, receiving anonymous letters of warning that violence 
was intended, took measures to protect his theatre. He told 
Stockdale, his deputy, not to open the doors for the performance 
until a “guard of constables should arrive, to keep the boxes” 
and protect him from being assaulted in the performance of his 
duty. But when he went down that night he found a perfect 
riot going on. Booth, heading a mob, had burst in the doors, 
and rushed up the passages behind the scenes. Then followed 
a scandalous business. With drawn swords they rushed into 
the manager's office. He half drew his, and with difficulty 
forced his way out into the passages. “ Powell then shortened 
his sword to stab me in the back, but I was saved by a gentle- 
man. Leigh struck my brother a dangerous blow on the head 
with a stick. All this was in the open, in the presence of a 
number of men and women who had come to see the play.” 
The hunted director rushed to the Lord Chamberlain, but 
unfortunately could not find him. Returning to the theatre, 
he found all the regular door-keepers replaced by men appointed 
by the actors, and he himself was refused admission. 

Mr. Rich was then seen to pass by, who was greeted with 
loud “hurrahs,” his hands kissed rapturously, while Leigh 
saluted him: “God bless you, master! See, we are at work 
for you.” The “cloaths” of the theatre were not yet gone, but 
were to be sent off the following day, and Rich was to be 
invited to take possession. Hill declared that the ringleaders, 
Powell and Leigh, were to be taken into custody and silenced, 
which no doubt they were. All these extraordinary proceedings, 
which the manager described as “burglary, felony, and violent 
possession,” threw a strange light on the position of the actor 
at this time, and arose out of his situation under the patent. 
For, if he was controlled by the Court, he was at the same time 
a favoured monopolist ; and as there were few fit to take his 
place, he could as it were “strike,” and make his terms. The 
whole was no doubt instigated by Rich, who seems to have 
been an intriguer of the first quality. 

Connected with this 4eute is the appearance of old Downes 
the prompter, who writes to the editor of the Zat/er a despond- 
ing account of the state of the theatre and this lawyer manager. 
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Mr. Steele, just as the editor of a society paper of to-day would 
do, gives his aid to a theatrical friend by a kind of artful 
paragraph. “I had hardly entered Wills’ Coffee House when 
I was accosted by Mr. Thomas Doggett, who desired my favour 
in relation to the play that was to be acted for his benefit on 
Thursday. Doggett thanked me for my visit to him in the 
winter, and after his comic manner spoke his request with so 
arch a leer that I promised the droll I would speak to all my 
acquaintance to be at his play.” So might one of our own 
facetious mimics behave at his club. “Doggett I guessed 
would not let me go without delivering me a letter from poor 
old Downes,” which was dated only three weeks after the riot 
behind the scenes. 
July 1, 1710. 

Honoured Sir,—Finding by divers of your late papers that you are 
a friend to the profession of which I was many years an unworthy 
member, I the rather make bold to crave your advice touching a 
proposal that has been lately made me of coming again into business 
and the sub-administration of stage affairs. I have from my youth 
been bred up behind the curtain, and been a prompter from the time 
of the Restoration. I have seen many changes, as well of scenes as of 
actors, and have known men within my remembrance arrive to the 
highest dignities of the theatre, who made their entrance in the quality 
of mutes, joint-stools, flower-pots, and tapestry hangings. It cannot be 
unknown to the nobility and gentry that a gentleman of the Inns of 
Court, and a deep intriguer, had some time since worked himself into 
the sole management and direction of the theatre. Nor is it less 
notorious that his restless ambition and subtle machinations did 
manifestly tend to the extirpation of the good old British actors, and 
the introduction of foreign pretenders—such as harlequins, French 
dancers, and Roman singers—which, though they impoverished the 
proprietors and imposed on the audience, were for some time tolerated, 
by reason of his dexterous insinuations, which prevailed upon a few 
deuded women, especially the vizard masks, to believe that the stage 
was in danger. But his schemes were soon exposed, and the great ones 
that supported him withdrawing their favour, he made his exit, and 
remained for a season in obscurity. During this retreat the Machiavelian 
was no& idle, but secretly fomented divisions and wrought over to his 
side some of the inferior actors, reserving a trap-door to himself, to 
which ony he had a key. This entrance secured, this cunning person, 
to complete his company, bethought himself of calling in the most 
eminent strdlers from all parts of the kingdom. I have seen them all 
ranged togetler behind the scenes ; but they are many of them persons 
that never tro’ the stage before, and so very awkward and ungainly, 
that it is imposible to believe the audience will bear them. He was 
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looking over his catalogue of plays, and indeed picked up a good 
tolerable set of grave faces for counsellors to appear in the famous 
scene of Venice Preserved, when the danger is over; but they being but 
mere outsides, and the actors having a great mind to play the Zempest, 
there is not a man of them, when he is to perform anything above dumb 
show, is capable of acting with a good grace so much as the part of 
Trinculo. However, the master persists in his design, and is fitting up 
the old Storm; but I am afraid he will not be able to procure able 
sailors or experienced officers for love or money. 

Besides all this, when he comes to cast the parts, there is so great 
a confusion amongst them for want of proper actors, that for my part I 
am wholly discouraged. The play with which they design to open is 
the Duke and no Duke, and they are so put to it that the master himself 
is to play the Conjuror, and they have no one for the General but 
honest George Powel. 

Now, sir, they being so much at a loss for the dramatis persone, 
viz., the persons to enact, and the whole frame of the house being 
designed to be altered, I desire your opinion whether you think it 
advisable for me to undertake to prompt them? For though I can 
clash swords when they represent a battle, and have yet lungs enough 
left to huzza their victories, I question, if I should prompt them right, 
whether they would act accordingly. 

I am, 
Your honour’s most humble servant, 
Joun Downes. 


Collier, finding his office disagreeable, and being still the 
favoured monopolist, was anxious to make all the profit he could, 
and perfectly willing to enter into an arrangement with three such 
competent men as Cibber, Booth, and Doggett, trained actors, 
well known and respected by the public. He, however, drove 
a hard bargain with them, requiring 4700 a year from them. 
“These large and ample conditions, considering in what hards 
we were, we resolved to swallow without wry faces, rather 
choosing to run any hazard than contend with a formidable 
power, against which we had no remedy; but so it happened, 
that fortune took better care of our interest than we ourselves 
had like to have done, for had Collier accepted of our first offer, 
of an equal share with us, he had got £300 a year more by 
complying with it than by the sum he imposed upon us, our 
shares being never less than £1,000 annually to each of us till 
the end of the Queen’s reign, in 1714.” According, 1 November, 
1710, they sent in this application, which is in the handwriting 
of Wilks, but signed by the others. It runs— 
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We are willing to accept of her Majesty’s licence, and to act on 
such days in the Haymarket as his Grace the Lord Chamberlain shall 
appoint. We hope our ready submission will entitle us to his Grace’s 
favour, in case we are not able to support the company under the loss 


of Saturday. 
(Signed) WILks, 
DoccETT, 


November 10, 1710. CIBBER. 


This, of course, referred to the best day of the week, which 
they were obliged to resign to the opera. 

The patent! made out to Wilks, Cibber, and Booth, was 
granted “for gathering together, forming, entertaining, govern- 
ing, privileging, and keeping a company of comedians for his 
Majesty’s service.” The patent was for twenty-one years, from 
September, 1732 [?]. 


CHAPTER XV, 
THE THREE MANAGERS. 


WE now enter on an era of prosperity and decorum for old 
Drury Lane Theatre. The new managers were Cibber, Doggett, 
and Mr. Wilks, with Collier, who was merely a sleeping partner. 
They were, however, only acting under a licence “at pleasure,” 
the patent having travelled away from the theatre, and being in 
the possession of Rich, who was now thinking of rebuilding 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The engaged company in 1711 consisted 
of Wilks, Booth, Cibber, Doggett, Johnson, Mills, Pinkethman, 
Bullock, sen., Pack, Bullock, jun., Norris, Estcourt, Bowen, 
Powell, Elrington, Keene, Burkhead, Leigh, Ryan, Cross, 
Spiller, Thurmond, Griffith, Corny, Carnaby, Newman, Bicker- 
Sff, Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. Willis, Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Porter, 
Ms, Bicknell, Mrs. Saunders, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Santlow, Miss 
Wiis, Miss Shirbun, Miss Cox, Miss Smith, Miss Baker, and 
MisaVfills. 

T read the graphic, sagacious, and spirited narrative of 
Cibbe:in which he himself figures so largely, one would set 
him doy as a moderate, rather patient observer, looking on 
at the ties, mistakes, and passions of others, but himself 
scarcely C\cerned, or ready to make sacrifice, and indeed often 


* I have © seen the original patent, but these extracts aré set out in the 
Case of the Pateys 1733, 
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sacrificed. Yet it is certain that scarcely any of his contem- 
poraries had a good word for him ; and in his old age he seems 
to have been a cantankerous old gentleman. The contrast 
between his own story and that of others is truly amusing. He 
was born in 1671, the son of a German sculptor, whose vigorous 
work adorns the base of the Monument, and it is curious that 
one of foreign extraction, like Sir John Vanbrugge, should have 
added so much to the glories of English comedy. “As envy,” 
says the worthy Chetwood, “seldom attacks any other object 
but conspicuous merit, this gentleman was generally attacked 
by the tribe of scribblers his cotemporary authors, that like 
village curs bark when their fellows do, which he regarded not, 
and if he ever seemed to rouze, it was like the lion in Dox 
Quixote. And as to his person, he is straight and well made, 
of an open countenance, even free from the conspicuous marks 
of old age; meet, or follow him, and no person would imagine 
he ever bore the burden of above two-thirds of his years. He 
is head of a numerous family. This great actor, as well as 
author, was once in this kingdom (Ireland), many years ago, 
which I gathered from his saying he landed in the night, and 
when he asked what place they were in, was answered, 
‘Ringsend.’ ‘Oh, then I am sure we are right,’ meaning the 
answer as a native blunder. But to rescue that place from the 
aspersion, I am credibly informed it was the original dwelling 
of a person whose surname was Ring, and from him took its 
denomination.” 

No life illustrates more curiously the history of the stage 
than that of Colley Cibber, and no figure stands out more 
conspicuously in that sort of turbulence and war which the 
actor of his era had to wage. This sort of career shows us tha’ 
the actor was as marked a figure off the stage as upon it. Hs 
strange conflict with Pope, himself a dramatist, arose after seveal 
several skirmishes, from some ridicule thrown upon a piec in 
which the poet had a share. In this drama, Three Hoursfter 
Marriage, produced in 1717, two lovers were shown <tting 
access to a virtuoso’s, disguised, one as a mummy, th other 
as a crocodile. These farcical devices Cibber laughed < in his 
character of Bayes, to the indignation of the poet, wo Was in 
the theatre. “In the swelling of his heart,” says Ciet, “after 
the play was over, he came behind the scene, with ‘5 lips pale 
and trembling, to call me to account for the insy’ 40d fell on 
me with foul language.” It is also stated that More serious 
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encounter took place behind the scenes between Cibber and 
Gay.* 

Rich once received a testimonial from one of his most 
prominent actors, in the shape of a dedication, of a- highly 
complimentary kind. Powell thus inscribes a play to him: 
“You are so much the gentleman in your candour and goodness, 
and the conduct of your whole administration among us, that 
nothing but the highest ingratitude can play the infidel with 
you. It is true you have unhappily met with too many bar- 
barous returns from murmurers and mutineers—against such 
poor apostacy here enter my public protestation and abhor- 
rence.” He was then acting as a sort of sub-manager to Rich, 
and it is characteristic to find that he “played the infidel to 
him” with the rest, and deserted. Powell was one of the con- 
spicuous actors, and is hung in Cibber’s gallery of portraits, 
who, dwelling on his defects, points out how he would neglect 
rehearsals, and how in his private life he indulged in gambling 
and other vices. These it seems were precisely the failings of 
Cibber, who excused himself to the angry poet by saying that 
it was the privilege of his character, and that it was sanctioned 
by the approbation of the public. Later on, when Zhe Non- 
Juror was brought out, Pope had his revenge, publishing an 
artful attack, in which he tried to prove that it was a veiled 
attack upon Government, and a vindication of the Jacobites. 
Nothing indeed shows the venomous nature of the wasp of 
Twickenham more than his versified attacks on his enemy, 
whose “ Cibberian forehead” he railed at : 


How with less reading than makes felons ’scape, 

Less human genius than God gives an ape, 

Small thanks to France, and none to Rome or Greece, 
A patch’d, vamp’d, future, old, reviv’d new piece, 
’Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Congreve, and Corneille, 
Can make a Cibber. 


This scurrility, it must be said, the actor met with an assumed 
complacency and indifference that must have been truly galling. 


* It seems, from a letter of Gay’s to Pope, that the poet advised leaving out 
‘*the crocodile.” ‘‘ As to your apprehension,” he adds, ‘‘ that this may do us future 
injury, do not think of it. Your name is double. I will, if any storm there be, take 
it all to myself.” This piece is a remarkable illustration of the mode of adapting and 
borrowing then in vogue. The characters were all personal, and drawn from Dennis, 
Dr. Woodward, and Lady Winchelsea. The incidents were taken from Ze Cour 
Imaginaire, The Changeling, and an Italian farce called The Mummies of Egypt. 
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Davies had picked up a good deal of information about the 
old actors from survivors who knew them. He tells us that 
“Colley Cibber, the other patentee, to the reputation of an 
approved and successful actor, added the higher character of a 
distinguished. dramatic writer. His merit in both capacities 
introduced him to persons in high life, and made him free of 
all gay companies. In his youth he was a man of great levity, 
and the constant companion of our young noblemen and men 
of fashion in their hours of dissipation. Cibber diverted them 
with his sallies of humour and odd vivacities. He had the good 
fortune, in advanced life, to solace the cares of a great states- 
man in his relaxations from business. Mr. Pelham loved a 
téte-d-téte with Colley Cibber. But Colley, we are told, had 
the honour to be a member of the great club at White’s; and 
so I suppose might any man, not quite unknown, who wore 
good clothes, and paid his money when he lost it. But on what 
terms did Cibber live with this society? Why, he feasted most 
sumptuously, as I have heard his friend Victor say with an air 
of triumphant exultation, with Mr. Arthur and his wife, and 
gave eighteen-pence for his dinner. After he had dined, when 
the club-room door was opened, and the Laureate was intro- 
duced, he was saluted with the loud and joyous acclamation of 
“OQ King Coll! Come in, King Coll! Welcome, welcome, 
King Colley! And this kind of gratulation, Mr. Victor thought, 
was very gracious, and very honourable. I have heard, from 
better authority than Dennis, that he was a man of great good- 
nature and humanity. It is sufficient to say, that to the very 
dregs of old age he was addicted to pleasure.” 

Once a young gentleman called at his door to ask him to 
look at his piece, and gave into his hands a roll of paper as he 
stood on the threshold, the door being half opened. Cibber 
turned over the first leaf—it is Tom Davies tells the story— 
and reading only two lines, returned it with the words, “Sir, 
it will not do.” The mortified author left. Cibber went 
delighted to Button’s to tell the story, but was rebuked sternly 
by his friend Colonel Brett. He had a passion, we are told, 
for doing what was unsuitable to him, as, for instance, acting 
tragic parts; but his “arrangement” of Shakespeare’s Richard 
the Third is admitted to be masterly as a specimen of stagecraft. 

The second of the partners was “ Robert Wilks, Esq.,” a well 
known actor, and a pleasing writer also, whose work on the 
stage shows that he knew and had studied the principles of 
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acting. This pleasing and accomplished man is one of the most 
agreeable figures on the stage, earning the respect as well as 
admiration of all his contemporaries. Chetwood, the worthy 
prompter, has left a quaintly sympathetic sketch of him, written 
in a style simple and effective, and to the point. 

There was an actress for whom he conceived so ardent an 
attachment that he fell ill, until she promised to favour. his 
addresses. But such violent attachments have too often but 
violent endings. The lover soon cooled, but they had to act 
in tender characters, Juffiet and Belvidera in Venice Preserved, 
when the lady took the opportunity of leaving on his face visible 
marks of her jealous resentment. This, however painful to him, 
was sport to the audience. The play was frequented much. 

Thomas Doggett—another Irishman, like Wilks—is more 
remembered for his famous waterman’s “coat and badge,” 
rowed for every year, than for his acting. He had a soul for 
business, for regularity of accounts, for checking and signing, 
and to him is no doubt owing a good deal of the material 
prosperity of the new venture.* 

Cibber tells us very naively of the merits, hopes, one failings 
of all three partners. “As we could not all govern ourselves,” 
he says, “there were seasons when we were not all fit to govern 
others. Our passions and our interest drew not always the 
same way. Self had a great sway in our debates. We had 
our partialities, our prejudices, our favourites of less merit, and 
our jealousies of those who came too near us, When we were 
first invested with this power, the joy of our so unexpectedly 
coming into it kept us for some time in amity and good-humour 
with one another, and the pleasure of reforming the many false 
measures, absurdities, and abuses, that like weeds had sucked up 
the due nourishment from the fruits of the theatre, gave us as 
yet no leisure for private dissensions. Our daily receipts ex- 
ceeded our imagination, and we seldom met as a board to settle 
our weekly accounts without the satisfaction of joint heirs, just 
in possession of an unexpected estate that had been distantly 
entailed upon them. Such a sudden change of our condition, 
it may be imagined, could not but throw out of us a new spirit 
in almost every play we appeared in.” According to the 
narrative, Doggett would seem to have been the obstructive 


4 In 1716 appeared this notice: ‘‘ August. This being the day of his Majesty’s 
accession to the throne, there will be given by Mr. Doggett an orange coloured livery, 
with a badge representing Liberty, to be rowed for by six watermen,” &c. 
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or quarrelsome element, for Wilks was amiable and easy-going. 
If we accept the tales of contemporaries, Cibber himself could 
not have been a person easy to get on with. At the meetings 
of this board for settling the weekly accounts, everything under 
the jealous care of Doggett was gone on with in the most 
formal, precise way imaginable. Every little bill or docket, 
were it only for a shilling, had to be duly signed by each 
manager before it would be accepted at the treasury. 

From the Queen now came an ukase, which was of service to 
the new management in their reforms : 


November 15, 1711. Whereas we are informed that the orders we 
have already given for the reformation of the stage, by not permitting 
anything to be acted contrary to religion or good manners, have in 
great measure had the good end we proposed, and being further 
desirous to reform all other indecencies and disorders of the stage: our 
will and pleasure is, and we do hereby strictly command, that no person 
of what quality soever presume to stand behind the scenes or come 
upon the stage, either before or during the acting of an opera or play, 
and that no person come into either of our houses for opera or comedy, 
without paying first the established prices for the respective places. 

All which orders we strictly command the managers, both of our 
opera and comedy, to see exactly observed and obeyed; and if any 
persons whatsoever shall disobey this our known pleasure and command, 
we shall proceed against them as contemners of our royal authority and 
disturbers of the public peace. 


But while they were preparing, they were disagreeably 
surprised to find that Booth, the player, had determined to be 
a manager with them. His application was a curious one, 
from the unabashed style in which he urged his claims to 
being admitted into the partnership. He thus pressed Lord 
Lansdowne to support him. He could not hope, he said, to 
succeed “but by his persuasion and interest with the Cham- 
berlain.” “The same power,” he urged, “that redeemed the 
managers from the patentees and procured their licence, may 
with the same case and justice add another actor to their number.” 
He promised in conclusion that “all that an unfortunate can 
give to those that generously made him easy in his circum- 
stances, will be due to you.” 

“ Booth, who had never before made any great figure in the 
world, after his marriage with Miss Santlow, on whom he greatly 
doated, cultivated few or no friendships, resorted to no public 
places, except Button’s and the Bedford Coffee Houses. No 
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neighbouring gentlemen around his séat at Cowley, at least very 
few of them, disturbed him with visits or invitations. Known 
only to a few, he could be valued only by a few. He soon 
became indolent, was a loiterer at home, and solely wrapt up 
in the contemplation of his wife’s accomplishments. There was 
in his look an apparent goodness of mind, which struck every- 
body that saw him. I have heard Mr. Delane; the actor, say 
that when he entered the Bedford Coffee House, at a time when 
it was frequented by men of fashion, that he attracted the eyes 
of everybody by the benevolence of his aspect, the grandeur of 
his step, and the dignity of his demeanour. To sum up his 
character, he was an actor of genius, and an amiable man.” 

Doggett, however, refused his assent. There are a number 
of letters of his addressed to the Chamberlain, urging his grie- 
vances, and written in a querulous, wounded strain of complaint 
and injury,’ and also in very indifferent spelling and a curious 
scrawl. He reminded him of his promise that the managers 
should be obliged to bring in their accounts and settle with 
him, but now six weeks had elapsed “and I cannot obtain 
any manor [sic] of satisfaction. He hoped, therefore, he would 
be excused if he took such method of obtaining redress as he 
should be advised :” that is, he asked /eave to go to law with his 
colleagues. 

On January 16, 1713, we find Cibber and Wilks “humbly 
remonstrating” to the Chamberlain against the behaviour of 
Doggett, and asking that he be compelled to pay them “their 
proportion of money in his hands,” and which he refused to do, 
They hope, “as they ran hazards in admitting Mr. Booth,” 
they will be protected against the proceedings of their colleague. 
At foot of this appeal Collier adds a note, in such familiar strain 
as shows the terms he was on with a high functionary of the 
Court : “Sir,—I hope you will immediately inform his Majesty 
of Mr. Doggett’s behaviour, and sign an order for his being 
struck out of the licence.” Here again we see how powerful 
was the control of the Court over the players. 

In January, 1714, he wrote: “It is now seven or eight weeks 
since I delivered to you in writing, as you commanded me, such 
proposals as I did hope you would think so reasonable, that I 
should have had your order for my shares, which I have been 
kept out of ever since the new licence, the managers say by 
your direction, and Mr. Cibber has told me I must sue for it if 
5 These are in Mr. Harvey’s collection. 
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I will have it. Sir, my Lord Chamberlain did tell me my 
property would not be touched, and I had your own now for 
it too, and if after that I am forced into Westminster Hall to 
try whether it is or not,” &c. And on January 14, he resumed 
the matter: “I would petition his Grace the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, but when I had the honour to wait upon him last I found 
I had the misfortune to have fallen under his displeasure, I 
cannot tell for what, but could not have believed I should have 
‘found such effects of it.” Again he appealed to the “Hon.: 
Mr. Coke, Vice-Chamberlain,” on February 23, upon the subject 
of the licence; and on April 17: “I have not bin able to 
obtaine any account nor any manor of sattisfaction, which I hope 
will excuse my taking such methodes as shall be advised proper 
to come at my rights.” 

The managers, on their side, continued their appeals. In 
the handwriting of Wilks, and signed by himself, Cibber, and 
Booth, dated February 5, 1714, they address “the Right Hon. 
Thomas Coke, Vice-Chamberlain of her Majesty’s Household, 
at Windsor:” “The inclosed is what we consider absolutely 
necessary to be signed by all the managers for the better 
government of the company; and whereas the words of her 
Majesty’s licence subjects us to such orders as shall from time 
to time be sent us from the Lord Chamberlain for the time 
being, we therefore, sir, humbly beg for all our securities,” &c. 
They also prepared an affidavit, dated January, 1714, signed by 
Wilks and Cibber, and witnessed by Ja. Medlycott: “Robert 
Wilks and Colley Cibber jointly make oath that in November 
last they did inform Mr. Thomas Doggett that they had received 
a new licence for acting plays,’ &c. This is entitled, “The 
humble remonstrance of Robert Wilks and Colley Cibber, of the 
Theatre Royal:” “Mr. Doggett has refused to pay any part of 
the said money, and has never joined in any one thing relating 
to the company, and has totally absented himself both as a 
manager and an actor ever since the present licence was in force. 
Mr. Doggett notwithstanding has this very day demanded in 
writing his share of Mr. Wilks, before he proceeds to extremity,” 
&c. This paper is entirely in the handwriting of Wilks, signed 
by himself and Cibber, attested by Booth, with a postscript in 
the handwriting of and signed by Collier. They also appealed 
in June to the Duke of Shrewsbury, detailing their troubles: 
“T therefore humbly beg your Grace's favour and protection for 
Mr. Wilks and myself, in our having admitted Mr. Booth on 
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reasonable terms to a share, notwithstanding the several protests, 
menaces, and declarations of Mr. Doggett against our so doing.” 

“He appealed,” says Cibber, “to the Chamberlain. He one 
way or other played his part so well, that in a few days after we 
received an order from the Vice-Chamberlain positively com- 
manding us to pay Doggett his whole share, notwithstanding 
we had complained before of his having withdrawn himself from 
acting on the stage and from the management of it. . . . This 
bitter pill, I confess, was more than I could down with, and 
therefore soon determined, at all events, never to take it. But, 
as I had a man in power to deal with, it was not my business to 
speak out to him, or to set forth our treatment: in its proper 
colours. My only doubt was whether I could bring Wilks into 
the same sentiments (for he never cared to litigate anything that 
did not affect his figure upon the stage). But I had the good 
fortune to lay our condition in so precarious and disagreeable a 
light to him, if we submitted to this order, that he fired before 
I could get through half the consequences of it, and I began 
now to find it more difficult to keep him within bounds than I 
had before to alarm him. I then proposed to him this expe- 
dient: that we should draw up a remonstrance neither seeming 
to refuse or comply with this order, but to start such objections 
and perplexing difficulties that should make the whole im- 
practicable ; that under such distractions, as this would raise in 
our affairs, we could not be answerable to keep open our doors, 
which consequently would destroy the fruit of the favour lately 
granted to Booth, as well as of this intended to Doggett himself. 
To this remonstrance we received an answer in writing, which 
varied something in the measures to accommodate matters with 
Doggett.” 

All this was contrived for the fortunate Booth through Lord 
Bolinbroke’s interest. “I remember,’ says Cibber’s son, “in 
some conversations between Mr. Booth and my father (since 
they became joint-managers) to have heard this affair talked of, 
when they sometimes smiled at poor Mr. Wilks’s impatience 
under the disagreeable circumstances of having a partner put 
on him by a peremptory command, which Mr. Cibber was as 
much averse to as his colleague, Master Robert.;. but. while he 
(Mr. Cibber) endeavoured with temper to oppose Mr. Booth’s 
being a sharer with him, he desired at the same time, if 
Mr. Booth. succeeded, that for the comnion good they might 
amicably join their endeavours for the success of the theatre. 
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So, without any shy looks to each other, they used frequently 
to set out after play (in the month of May) to Windsor, where 
the Court then was, to push their different interests—Mr. Cibber 
frankly declaring he wished to give Mr. Booth all the rewards, 
&c., he as an actor could possibly deserve, or they as managers 
could afford to bestow ; that it was not Mr. Booth he wanted to 
prevent having a share in the management, but he wanted no 
more sharers. Mr. Booth neither could or did seem displeased 
with Mr. Cibber for wishing rather to keep a full fourth of the 
patent, &c., than to sit down contented with a fifth, which share 
Mr. Booth paid but as many hundreds for as any patentee would 
now expect thousands.” 

Doggett was defeated in all his litigation with his late 
partners, and accepted his lot. .Here was now a new and 
strong management, the three members being all admirable 
performers. Booth particularly rose to the height of his popu- 
larity. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
STAGE WHIMS AND DISORDERS. 


It is scarcely surprising that all sober citizens, magistrates, 
and others, should have considered the stage a nursery of 
disorder and a school for depraved manners. From the days 
of Charles the Second to the year 1737, when the stringent 
Licensing Act was passed, the course of the stage was marked 
by licence and disorders: even more significant were the 
quarrels and riots which it engendered. Some of these were 
of the most. lawless and bloody kind, arising from the violent 
passions, the jealousies, and hatreds of players and men about 
town. The Coventry episode; and that of the unhappy 
Mountfort, have been described; but it was about the com- 
mencement of the century that a number of these brawls 
occurred, and which show how reckless and violent were the 
passions engendered. Some of the measures taken by the 
various governing bodies have often seemed harsh and besotted, 
but they are amply justified by the incidents that occurred. 
The brutal social life of the time, under all the tawdry finery 
and French manners of the Court, could not be better shown 
than by a tavern brawl which took place in May, 1696. “Some 
players,” we read in the Protestant Mercury, drinking at the 
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Rose Tavern, Covent Garden, made some noise, which offending 
some gentlemen in an adjoining room, one of them looked out 
and spoke some words, which the players retorting, swords were 
drawn, and Mr. Horden, the player, was killed in the scuffle, 
on which the gentlemen fled ; but Capt. Burgess, /ately tried for 
killing Mr. Fane, was taken. At the coroner’s jury, a verdict 
was given against all six. The Captain was committed to the 
Gatehouse, Westminster: but on the 24th was rescued by a 
dozen or more fellows with short clubs and pistols. A reward 
of £50 was offered. In November, 1697, he returned from 
Flanders to take his trial. The rumour went that he was to 
be pardoned.” Here is an element that is cruel, degrading, 
and brutal: poor players assailed for “making some noise,” 
a rescue by hired bullies, the killing of Mr. Fane, and the too 
probable pardon of the offender. 

Again, we learn that in the year 1700 certain persons felt 
great displeasure at the abuses of theatrical entertainments, and 
that at length the grand jury of Middlesex made a presentment 
to the effect “that plays frequently acted at Drury Lane and 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatres are full of profane, irreverent, 
lewd, indecent, and immoral expressions, and tend to the great 
displeasure of Almighty God and the corruption of the auditory 
both in their principles and their practices.’ They added that 
they also tended “to the debauching and ruining of youth 
resorting thereto, and to the break of the peace; they were 
the occasion of riots, routs, and disorderly assemblies; many 
murders and other misdemeanours have been frequently done, 
and particularly the barbarous murder of Sir Andrew Stanning, 
which was lately committed as he came out of the playhouse ; 
and that the commonfacting of the plays at the said playhouses 
is a public nuisance.” Yet two years later, in December, 1702, 
people read in their newspaper of “a rencounter” that happened 
on the very stage of Drury Lane Theatre, between Mr.Goodyear 
and “Beau” Fielding, the well known “Fribble” of his day. 
“At a representation of the Scornful Lady for the benefit ‘of 
Mrs. Oldfield,” says Curl, in his Life of that actress, “many 
persons of distinction were behind the scenes. Among others, 
Beau Fielding came, and being always mighty ambitious of 
showing his fine make and shape, as he himself used vainly to 
talk, he very closely pressed forward upon some gentlemen, but 
in particular upon one Mr. Fulwood, a barrister of Gray’s Inn, 
an acquaintance of Mrs. Oldfield’s. Mr. Fulwood, being a 
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gentleman of quick resentment, told Fielding he used him 
rudely. Upon which the other laid his hand upon his sword. 
Mr. Fulwood instantly drew, and gave Fielding a wound of 
twelve inches deep in the belly. This putting the audience into 
the greatest consternation, Mr. Fulwood was with much entreaty 
persuaded to leave the place. At length, out of respect to 
Mrs. Oldfield, he did so.” Now, only going thus far, what a 
picture of the interior of the playhouse, and what strange 
incidents. The stage was of course in possession of the “ fine 
gentleman,” and “built in” for his benefit; the audience were 
allowed to indulge their consternation, while the inflicter of the 
wound was allowed to depart without molestation. This Mohock 
repaired to Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre. Thereupon “ Mr. 
Fulwood went into the pit, and in a very few minutes cast his 
eye upon one Capt. Cusack, to whom he had an old grudge, and 
there demanded satisfaction of him. Capt. Cusack, without the 
least hesitation, obeyed the summons. They went into the 
fields, and in less than half an hour word was brought into the 
house that Mr. Fulwood was killed on the spot, and Capt. 
Cusack had made his escape.” 

Even among the players themselves the same violent spirit 
was shown. Sixteen years later there was at Drury Lane a 
well trained, meritorious player called Bowen, who, we are told, 
played Setter in The Old Bachelor, Jeremy in Love for Love, and 
Witwould in The Way of the World, with considerable talent, 
and was remarkable for the loudness of his voice and for his 
choleric disposition. Meeting Quin at the Pope’s Head Tavern, 
near Clare Market, a sort of house of call for actors, he assailed 
him with violent abuse for leaving Drury Lane and acting the 
part of Tamerlane at Lincoln’s Inn Fields for one night only. 
Quin declared that Johnson, who had acted Iacmo in The 
Libertine Destroyed for a single night, had greatly surpassed 
Bowen, who had often played the part. After some further 
altercation, Bowen retired to a neighbouring tavern, and sent 
for Quin. On his entering, Bowen shut the door, and drew his 
sword, desiring him to do the same. Quin, after remonstrance, 
was compelled to defend himself, and ran him through the body. 
Bowen honourably declared that he had had justice done to 
him, that there had been nothing but fair play, and that if he 
died, he freely forgave his antagonist. Quin was found guilty 
of manslaughter only, and soon after returned to his professional 
duties. 
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More singular still was the affray that occurred about a 
month later, when another actor, named Ryan, was tried in 
the same court for killing an officer in a tavern. The affair 
fell out in this way. “Last Friday was se’night, at night, one 
Lieutenant Kelly, formerly a half-pay officer, was killed at 
‘Betty Cox’s’ at the Sun Ale House, in Long Acre. It 
happened that Kelly burst abruptly into the room where one 
Ryan, a player at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Playhouse, sat, as they 
say, at supper, and drawing his sword, with a horrible oath 
swore he'd kill him! Ryan asked him if he was in earnest, and 
why he quarrelled with him, saying it was better to defer the 
dispute till another time, in that the Lieutenant was drunk: 
using other arguments to divert him from his purpose. The 
Lieutenant making two lunges at him, which the other parried 
with his arm, he was at last compelled to draw his sword, and 
‘at the first push’ ran him through the body.” 

Nor was the stage attacked by the municipal bodies alone. 
In 1702, by direction of Queen Anne, a prosecution was insti- 
tuted in the Court of Queen’s Bench against certain the players 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who were duly tried before Chief Justice 
Holt, and found guilty of “uttering impious, lewd, and immoral 
expressions.” At every stage we find substantial signs of that 
buffooning licence by which the player sought to draw the 
attention of the town, and which it must be once insisted on 
made the control of the licence essential, but too often ineffec- 
tual. It is well known that many of the players kept booths 
at the fairs, which could not have been an orderly or legitimate 
school. Even their appeals to the public, for patronage at their 
benefits, are in the same spirit. Thus Spiller would announce 
his night, “for the benefit of myself and creditors.” In these 
straits and difficulties the improvident fellow seemed to take a 
pride. He seems to have been a friend and companion of 
Hogarth’s, who aided him in his own way on these occasions, 
and engraved a grotesque ticket for his benefit. The actor is 
shown selling tickets for his benefit, with bailiffs waiting to 
arrest him, creditors with long bills are grouped round. “I have 
seen,” says Mr. Ireland, “a well engraved ticket for his benefit, 
which had for its supports himself and his wife, both represented 
in a state of intoxication.” During the latter part of his life 
he was in great poverty, and he shared an apartment with 
Walker. His end was in keeping. While playing as clown, 
on the night of January 31, 1729, he was seized with apoplexy 
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on the stage, and died a week after. He was buried at the 
expense of Rich. There was a Spiller’s Head, in Clare Market. 
On March 31, we find the benefit of Spiller, “a collection of 
farces after the English manner, viz., Walking Statue, Hob, or the 
Country Wake, and Cobbler of Preston, and whereas I, James 
Spiller, of Gloucestershire, having received an invitation from 
Hildebrand Bullock, of Liquorpond Street, London, to exercise 
the usual weapons of the noble science of defence, will not fail 
to meet this bold invader, desiring a full stage, blunt weapons, 
and from him much favour.” 

Estcourt is assumed to have belonged to the respectable 
class of actors, yet, as in the case of so many, drunkenness and 
debauchery seem to have hastened his fate. At the end of his 
life he combined—as some inferior players and pantomimists of 
our time have done—another not very dignified calling with his 
profession. He opened a public house, and the Spectator good- 
naturedly gave him “bold advertisement:” “This is to give 
notice that Mr. Estcourt has chosen and laid, in the Bumper 
Tavern, James Street, Covent Garden, which was opened this 
day with the best accommodation, neat, natural wines, fresh and 
in perfection, being bought of Brooke and Hellier, by whom the 
said tavern will be from time to time supplied with the best 
growths that shall be imported, to be sold by wholesale as well 
as retail, with the utmost fidelity by his old servant, Trusty 
Antony [? Tony Aston], who has so often adorned both the 
theatres in England and Ireland; and as he is a person altogether 
unknowing in the wine trade, it cannot but be doubted but that 
he will deliver the wine in the same natural purity that he 
receives it from the said merchants.” This step, we are informed, 
“enlarged his acquaintance and shortened his days: he that 
sells wines and prepares dinners is at the call of every company 
that visits his house.” He died shortly after, on August 25, and 
was buried near Joe Haines, in St. Paul’s churchyard. 

It should be mentioned that one important privilege of 
their honourable slavery enjoyed by the comedians of the royal 
theatres, was protection from arrest. In 1696 we find that one 
Brown, a bailiff, had ventured to take into custody Mr. Freeman, 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields Playhouse, “one of the King’s servants.” 
On appeal to the Lord Chamberlain, Brown was himself arrested 
for the contempt, and was only released on making “humble 
submission” to his lordship. It would be interesting to know 
when this valuable privilege fell into abeyance. It suggests the 
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protection enjoyed by Ambassador's servants, and in discussing 
the question of the Chamberlain’s jurisdiction, which so em- 
barrasses lawyers to account for, this case, with which there is 
much analogy, should not be lost sight of. 

We have a further illustration, about this time, of the curious 
terms of familiarity on which the actor was with his audience, 
and which took the shape of an appeal to a popular editor of 
the day. Thus wrote Mr. Powell: “Mr. Spectator,—I am 
appointed to act a part in the new tragedy called A Distressed 
Mother. It isthe celebrated grief of Orestes which I am to 
personate ; but I shall not act as I ought, for I shall feel it 
too intimately to be able to utter it. I was last night repeating 
a paragraph to myself, which I took to be an expression of rage, 
and in the middle of the sentence there was a strophe of self- 
pity which quite unmanned me. Be pleased, sir, to print this 
letter, that when I am oppressed in this manner at such an 
interest, a certain part of the audience may not think that I 
am out.”°® 

All this time there will be some wonder as to what became 
of the two patents of Charles the Second, which old Rich, now 
near his end, had carried away with him. He had conceived a 
curious wild scheme of rebuilding the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre in Portugal Street, which he had secured at a very 
low rent, and set about the work. But on the death of Queen 
Anne the Tory influence came to an end, and with the change 
of monarch he applied to have the suspension removed. Mr. 
Craggs laid the matter before the King, and “in so effectual a 
manner that (as Mr.Craggs himself told me) his Majesty was 
pleased to say upon it, ‘That he remembered when he had been 
in England before, in King Charles’s time, there had been two 
theatres in London; and as the patent seemed to be a lawful 
grant, he saw no reason why two playhouses might not be 
continued.” He must have been an adroit, clever man, equal 
to any emergency, for when he opened his theatre he contrived 
to draw away from the royal house some seven or eight good 
actors, including Bullock, Keene, and others, and to no injury 
of their profits. With great energy, he had been pushing on 
his new theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was so far forward 
that at the end of September, 1714, the decoration of the interior 
was completed, and he invited several of the connoisseurs to 
what in our day would be called a private view. We learn that 
® No. 290, Feb. 1712. 
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on September 20, “several of the most eminent painters met at 
the Theatre Royal, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to take a survey of 
the ceiling, the house being through lighted for that purpose. 
Over the stage is represented Apollo and the Muses. Over the 
pit a magnificent piece of architecture, where is seen a group of 
figures leaning over a long. gallery, viz., Shakespeare, Johnson, 
&c., from the originals. They seem in conference with Betterton. 
The artists have given their opinion that it excels anything of 
that kind, both as to design and beauty. We hear the said 
theatre will be finished and opened some time next week.” 
These sketches of theatrical interiors at remote periods are 
always interesting, and seem to call up more vividly the stage 
life of the time.. But by that curious tragic fatality which has 
so often attended the stage and its personages, he was destined 
not to see the opening. A few weeks later, on November 4, 
“died Mr. Christopher Rich. He was buried from his house 
adjoining the King’s Theatre, attended by several of those who 
had resisted his authority when living.” About a month later, 
on December 8, the new playhouse was to be opened. It was 
said that “some of the gentlemen who have left the service of 
Drury (to enlist with Rich), are ordered to return to their colours 
upon pain of not exercising their lungs elsewhere.” Among 
these deserters were Keene, Bullock, Pack, Leigh (son of Tony 
Leigh), Spiller, C. Bullock, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Knight, and 
Mrs. Kent. It was inaugurated by the odd and inappropriate 
- spectacle of the manager’s son coming forward to speak an 
elegiac prologue—“ dressed in mourning.” 
But, O my poor father, alas ! he died, 
Ere he beheld this house in finished pride. 


He raised the stately pile by slow degrees, 
But with the hopes a curious town to please. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 























Some Remarks on the present state of Public 
A ffairs in France. 


——>— 


IT is nearly three years since the reins of government slipped 
from the hands of the Conservative Republicans in France into 
those of the Opposition. During these three years the progress 
of Radicalism has been continuous and rapid. The change of 
Ministries has been frequent ; each successive Ministry has been 
tinged with a deeper shade of red, and has promulgated theories 
more and more advanced. When M. Thiers originally founded 
the Republic, he called to his aid not only Republicans of all 
shades, but a certain number of Orleanists, and pronounced 
those memorable words—“ The Republic must be Conservative, 
or it will cease to exist.” The Left Centre shared his illusions, 
and believed that he and his politics were eternal. M. Thiers 
himself, seduced by appearances, and blinded possibly by his 
personal ambition, believed himself sufficiently powerful to 
maintain the entire Republican party in a path of moderation. 
He deluded himself with the hope that he had been invested 
with a perpetual lease of supreme power, and joined hands with 
the “Extreme Left” (composed of the Revolutionists) in a war 
of extermination against the Royalists and Bonapartists of the 
Right. 

Time has shown the fallacy of this policy. The Left Centre, 
composed of reasonable and sensible men, moderate Republicans 
and moderate Monarchists, who three years ago were the rulers 
of the country, is now thoroughly broken up, the object of scorn 
and reproach, powerless for good, and utterly helpless. Under 
the guidance of M. Dufaure it continued to hold for a short 
period the reins of government, but from the year 1879, when 
the Waddington Ministry was formed, it has been practically 
without influence. The Waddington Ministry, only a few months 
after it had come into existence, was swept away by the tide of 
public opinion, and was succeeded by another yet more advanced, 
presided over by M. Freycinet, from which the “Left Centre” 
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was completely excluded, and in which no one held office but 
members of the Left or Extreme Left. Even M. de Freycinet 
was, however, ‘not sufficiently violent for his colleagues, for he 
fell, saying that he had wished, but wished in vain, to pursue a 
policy at once wise, moderate, progressive, and democratic. He 
was replaced by M. Jules Ferry, aided by MM. Cazot and 
Constans, who declared their intention to carry out a policy of 
real Radicalism. M. Thiers is now no longer mentioned ; his 
theories are out of fashion. The Extreme Left are complete 
masters of the situation, and the time for concessions seems to 
be past. In the short space of three years the conquerors have 
crossed the boundaries which separated a Conservative from a 
Radical Republic, and have plunged France head foremost upon 
a stormy sea of perilous changes. We feel justified in calling 
the present régime in France a Radical Republic, for there is a 
vast difference between the various degrees of Republicanism, 
and that which at the present moment is in power is neither 
Conservative nor even Liberal. The Conservative Republic was 
a conception of M. Thiers, and is now no longer upheld by any 
one, except M. Dufaure and a few isolated individuals. M. Thiers 
himself was opposed to all violent reforms, and although he 
happened to be placed at the head of the Republican party, he 
was opposed to the greater part of the measures advocated by 
Republicans. He held most strongly that the Republic ought 
to be most careful not to touch the fundamental question of 
religion, for fear of causing bloodshed and fomenting discord. 

A Liberal Republic is as different from a Radical Republic 
as both are from a Conservative Republic, or, in other words, 
Liberalism is a very different thing from Radicalism, although 
the former frequently leads to the latter. French Radicalism of 
the present day rallies to its banner Revolutionists as well as the 
old Liberals who have practically forgotten their former prin- 
ciples. Its programme is not one of general liberty but of 
tyranny. It imposes restrictions on everything that it dislikes. 
Its ideal is the omnipotence of the State in the various 
departments where it can exercise with success its unrestrained 
dominion. When, after the fall of the First Empire, French 
Liberals took in hand the cause of representative systems and 
public liberty, they never supposed that Catholicism would be 
benefited by their triumph, but they scarcely imagined the 
terrible disasters that would ensue. 

Radicalism is nothing but a frenzy, anti-religious, violent, 
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and imperious, subordinating to its own satisfaction all right 
and all justice. In face of the mob it makes use of the cry, 
“The enemy we have to resist is clericalism,’ but on further 
investigation, we find that it is not only clericalism that it 
dislikes but religion itself, and the Catholic Church above all, 
inasmuch as no other communion possesses the Church’s power 
and moral force to resist evil. It seeks to destroy religion by 
sapping its foundations, and finds no better method to accom- 
plish its nefarious designs than by accepting the old theory 
of placing the State in the seat of the Deity, and thus making 
the State a practical god. It endeavours to banish every idea 
and every religious influence from social life, and to relegate 
religion solely to the Churches. It would forbid all manifesta- 
tion of religion in the schools, and the opening of schools or 
forming of associations without the permission of the State. 
It wishes to secularize everything, and to make Positivism the 
public faith, and—doxn gré, mal gré—to force every one in 
practice to accept it. It exaggerates unduly the power of the 
State, and assumes that the State should be the sovereign 
master of the most varied domains. 

Such are the hopes and such the plan of modern Radicalism. 
No obstacles will stop it. It breaks through them, and ignores 
the liberty of those consciences which are not in accord with its 
false and tyrannical doctrines. Its design is to unite the country 
in carrying out its programme, and for such an important end it 
will not hesitate to crush individual tastes and fancies. The 
citizen must be subordinate to the State, and the State must 
carry out the political and philosophical theories of Radicalism. 
Such is the programme of the party who at present hold power 
in France.. At the head of this party is Gambetta, a man of 
great power and insatiable ambition. During the past ten 
years he has been the subject of repeated denunciations. 
M. Thiers called him a maniac; the Catholics have never 
ceased to denounce him as the inspirer of the present anti- 
religious policy ; whilst amongst the more revolutionary portion 
of the Radical party, especially by those who are his inferiors, 
and wish to occupy his place without repudiating his theories, 
he is. both disliked and feared. He nevertheless pursues his 
course with great equanimity and determination. Gambetta is 
a remarkable man, for though his eloquence has no charm, and 
he has not a master mind, and can scarcely be called a states- 
man, he has a will and a fixed purpose. He knows well the 
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path on which he is engaged, and follows it with undaunted 
perseverance, and he has managed little by little to group 
about him those diverse elements of the Republican army who 
agree in approving the carrying out of a thorough policy of secu- 
larization, and advocate the complete supremacy of the State. 
At first, it is true, he had no definite programme, but when once 
he gave himself one he did not hesitate to push it boldly, and 
has thus become actually invested with a species of dictatorial 
power. Ina recent discourse at the Sorbonne in Paris he used 
the following remarkable expression : “ New France, Republican 
France, ought to have, like old Monarchical France, a symbol. 
This symbol is Positivism—a symbol which will inspire the 
education of new generations, and re-mould the whole society 
of the nineteenth century into a new faith, and thus set it free 
from the enemy.” 

Now Radicalism is a doctrine of despotism, and therefore, 
unless it results in anarchy, must almost of necessity be centred 
in one individual. The position of Gambetta may be realized 
from that statement. The République Frangaise, which is 
recognized and known to be his inspired organ, daily sets 
forth his ideas as those that are alone possible to pilot France 
into a harbour of safety, and fulfils its mission with unshrinking 
boldness. At the time when the famous Article 7 was being 
discussed in the Chambers, and violently opposed by the 
Catholics and a section of moderate Liberals, this paper 
practically sided with those of the Extreme Left who con- 
sidered the measure insufficient, and never ceased to recom- 
mend, either under this form or some other, the proscription of 
the religious orders. It also preached implicit obedience to the 
policy of Gambetta, and attacked M. Waddington and M. Frey- 
cinet for acting with some degree of independence. 

M. Jules Ferry, who succeeded to office on the fall of those 
previously mentioned, never ceased repeating that his ambition 
was to effect a moral unity in his country. Now, though unity 
is a noble possession when it is obtained by the adhesion of all 
to truth, there is little chance of such a unity as that in the 
present day, when society is torn by divisions on all questions, 
both religious and philosophical. Apart from liberty there is 
no safeguard for the conscience. To endeavour to realize moral 
unity by putting at the service of one party, and for the exclu- 
sive benefit of one party, all the resources of the State, and of 
refusing to its opponents the rights which it itself enjoys, is 
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fatal, and sure to end in the most insupportable tyranny. 
M. Ferry, who is considered a man of progress, and the Govern- 
ment representative of all the aspirations of modern society, 
at a Radical banquet recently held in the Vosges, defined 
his policy in the following terms: “Many amongst us may say, 
Why, after having established a Republic, have you sought for 
fresh quarrels? Why? Ah, gentlemen, what would you say 
of the man who, having taken possession of his house from 
those who had previously occupied it, consented to leave the 
keys in their hands? What would you think of a Government 
who, satisfied to have the present assured to them, would not 
take any precaution for the future, and, after having dislodged 
the enemies of modern society from the domain of politics 
nevertheless suffered them to control and entrench themselves 
in the matter of education? The key of the house, and the 
guarantee of future power, is to get hold of the education of the 
young, both primary and intermediate.” These words of 
M. Ferry show us that the Radicals assume that they alone 
have the right to teach, and that they intend to vindicate this 
supposed right by identifying themselves with the State. Their 
programme is to enable the State to arrogate to itself the 
exclusive privilege of forming the minds of the young. 

Even the right of private associations is attacked, for 
M. Ferry is of opinion that the State cannot tolerate modern 
society to be enfolded by a net of authorized associations, for 
fear they should attempt to promulgate doctrines not in 
harmony with itself. This is certainly a curious notion of 
liberty—the latest production of nineteenth century progress ; 
which the public would be far better without. Such liberty is a 
false and spurious liberty, and can be only exceeded by the 
liberty that was enjoyed by the French people under the reign 
of terror, previous to the despotism of Napoleon the First. 
The Radicals know this, and calculate on the effect of words 
and the virulence of anti-religious feeling, and are well aware 
that there is no actual organization sufficiently strong or suff- 
ciently important to counteract their schemes, The Chamber 
of Deputies, for instance, is nothing but the humble servant of 
M. Gambetta. Composed (according to the language of one of 
the leading French papers) of the dried and withered fruits of 
all the Radical clubs, it is utterly contemptible, for whilst it is 
incapable of raising itself above a blind animosity to its 
opponents, it sympathizes, sometimes directly and sometimes 
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indirectly, with the most scandalous acts of intolerance. Senti- 
ments of the greatest atrocity are applauded by large majorities, 
whilst cries of real distress and genuine suffering pass unheeded. 
Such a Chamber is well suited to a man like M. Gambetta, who 
desires to govern without the responsibility of office, and to 
impregnate the country with his theories previous to his 
dictatorship. Even in the Senate, which includes a host of 
parliamentary notabilities and statesmen, the “Right” are in 
a minority, and if on rare occasions this party manage to draw 
to their side the “ Left Centre,” they lay themselves open to 
violent abuse, and the papers give out that it is high time to 
suppress an institution that has ventured to set itself against the 
will of the people. One man alone (M. Jules Simon) stands 
forth a noble exception to those around him; he never fears, 
at the dictate of conscience, to separate himself from the 
Radicals, and denounces his political associates when they 
dare to limit the sacred name of liberty to the liberty to 
persecute and crush their religious and political opponents. 
In a speech made on the 3rd of July, 1880, he declared that 
“a true Liberal policy should respect religion, and not run 
counter to it,” and that, as far as he was concerned, he advo- 
cated “religious liberty for all.’ At the present moment his 
efforts and those of his friends are powerless to stem the 
stream; the tide of Radicalism cannot apparently be arrested 
by any barrier, and we look with awe and trembling to the 
future. 

From the time of M. Gambetta’s famous speech at Romans, 
in the year 1878, the wave has been running higher and higher, 
and threatens before long to engulf the whole of France in one 
vast ruin. Nine points were indicated by him in that speech, 
many of which were carried out by the Waddington Cabinet, 
the remainder being left to the two succeeding Cabinets of 
Freycinet and Jules Ferry. The question of the dissolution 
of the religious orders, the exclusion’ of religion from primary 
education, the suppression of the liberty of intermediate educa- 
tion, the suspension of the immovability of the magistracy, the 
abolition of the exemption of military service for candidates for 
the priesthood, were all stumbling-blocks for M. Waddington. 
'M. de Freycinet partook in a slight degree in the feelings of 
M. Waddington, but M. Jules Ferry had no scruples whatever, 
and was eager to carry out anything that would injure the cause 
of religion, as he considered such a line of conduct the surest 
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guarantee that he was promoting the moral unity of the French 
nation. Those who advocate this moral unity are now no longer 
content with secularizing all. education, but they endeavour to 
direct the training of the young against Christianity, and to the 
advantage of rationalism and positivism. 

A well-known writer of this school, M. Margade, in an article 
in the Revue des deux Mondes, says, that “for the past eighty 
years French society has been secularized in its laws in its civil 
state and in its entire existence ;” in other words, the temporal 
and spiritual domain live in a state of mutual independence. But 
it is evident that this is not what is now understood by seculari- 
zation, that the word has a completely different signification, and 
that hardly disguises the fact that is aimed at, viz., the exclusion 
of all religious influence and all religious ideas. The object of 
the Radical party is to substitute for the old traditional style of 
education what is now called a scientific education. In place 
of respecting old habits and holding simply to liberty under 
an impartial State supervision, an attempt is being made to 
stretch Governmental authority to a pitch heretofore unknown, 
in order to attain what is styled the new national unity. 

At the opening of the Chambers in 1880, the Ministry openly 
stated that it would be necessary to place the Government in a 
position to direct exclusively the education of the young, and 
all their efforts since then have been in conformity with this 
theory. Their great aim has been to undermine and overthrow 
the authority of the Church. 

Radicalism listens to nothing but the voice of passion; 
it is bound by no reason, and when it cannot carry out its 
ends by legal and constitutional methods, does not hesitate 
to do so by force. When, therefore, the Senate thwarted 
the schemes of Ministers with regard to Law 7 and the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits, the Radical Ministers, at the instigation 
of M. Gambetta, not only on their own authority forbade the 
religious orders to teach, but proceeded to suppress and expel 
all those whom they chose to consider were not entitled to a 
special authorization. It would have been impossible to have 
shown greater contempt for one branch of the Legislature than 
by such an autocratic course: but here again we see that 
Radicals, true to their original colours, are the enemies of all 
order, and when they are unable to carry out their personal 
theories by legal and constitutional means, they do not hesitate 
to make use of force. 
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When the French Government, headed by M. Gambetta, 
urged on the attack on the religious orders, it did so not so 
much because it believed such a course of procedure was really 
beneficial to the country, but because it saw in the religious 
orders the champions of the doctrines of the Christianity which 
it detests. M.'Cazot went so far as to say that the Republic 
was compelled, in self-defence, to use violence, for it was menaced 
by some hundreds of religious orders. It was the old cuckoo 
cry of “Danger to the State,” which induced the tyranny of the 
Falk laws in Germany. How bodies of religious men and women, 
whose lives are devoted at great self-sacrifice to teaching the 
young, nursing the sick, visiting the poor, and imparting scho- 
lastic and scientific instruction to large numbers of the youth 
of France, could be regarded as a menace to the Republic, can 
only be explained on the theory that the Republic is the deter- 
mined foe of Christianity, and that it is endeavouring, directly 
and indirectly, by open as well as by secret means, to ensnare the 
young and educate them in the cold doctrines of unbelief and 
Paganism. This programme M. Jules Ferry, aided by MM. Con- 
stans and Cazot carried out to the letter, and as the Cabinet was 
by this time composed of mediocrities, and all those who had 
exercised any individuality had been ostracised, the chief of the 
Radical party (M. Gambetta) was content. He wished servants, 
not independent statesmen, as his fellow-labourers, and he had 
at length secured men such as he desired. Matters, however, 
have occasionally gone too far even for such statesmen as 
MM. Ferry and Constans. In the spring of. 1881 they issued 
a protest, much to their credit, against the decision of the Lower 
Chamber in desiring to subject the seminarists to the ordinary 
law of. military service, whilst Government school teachers 
were exempted, and demanded to be heard by a committee. 
M. Ferry’s speech on this matter is worthy of record. 
He said: “You are unwilling to treat the Church with any 
degree of indulgence, and yet, by the spirit of the Concordat, 
you are bound to show her a certain amount of favour. And 
let me warn you not to be in too great a hurry to destroy the 
Concordat, for it gives our Government an advantage in dealing 
with the Church, such as the Italian and German Governments 
would be only too glad to possess. The Catholic Church in 
France is a body of the first importance, and we must treat it 
on a different footing from the Masonic body. The Church can 
only hold one of three positions; either it must be a Church 
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endowed by the State, or a Church independent of the State, 
or a Church persecuted by the State.” Having sketched the . 
Church in each of the three above-named positions, he avowed 
his preference for the first. 

The Committee, by a majority, decided against these 
views of M. Ferry: and the Gambetta party triumphed. 
From this moment matters have become rapidly worse. 
The words by which the campaign against the Church was 
inaugurated are now a proverb. “Clericalism is the enemy” 
has been the key-note for every attack in Parliament, subversive 
not only of the rights of the Church, but of every form of 
Christianity. With the infallible instinct with which their hatred 
to religion inspired them, they saw that the most important 
and effective measure for their purpose was the suppression of 
schools and colleges in the hands of religious orders and con- 
gregations. We have seen the success which has attended their 
efforts. To counteract the disastrous results to the youth of 
France which was the necessary result of this tyrannical decree, 
an attempt was made to reconstitute the colleges of the Jesuits 
and Dominicans under the direction of laymen, and thus to 
keep up a religious education for those who were willing to 
brave an infidel Government and insist upon their rights as 
citizens. This course was strictly legal, for the Jesuits and 
Dominicans, in common with others, enjoyed the rights of 
ordinary Frenchmen ; the only thing which was forbidden was, . 
that they should live together and employ themselves as a 
teaching community. 

The Radicals, angry at being thus thwarted, immediately 
sought for a pretext to close the establishments that had been 
thus reorganized. They found a pretext in a law of the year 
1850 on intermediate education, which permitted the authorities 
to interdict the heads of any institution guilty of immorality 
or bad conduct, and they pretended that the newly appointed 
heads of these schools and colleges were guilty of bad conduct 
in acting in defiance of the wishes of the French Government. 

This action has had for a result the establishment of a State 
monopoly in the intermediate education of boys. Thereupon 
an effort, less direct, but no less serious, was made in the 
direction of the intermediate education of girls. 

Up to that time the care of forming the mind of the women 
had been left to liberty and to religion. Henceforward all was 
to be changed. The State was to be invested with the duty 
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of founding, with the approval of the country districts and 
- parishes, establishments for the purpose of educating young 
girls. The result proposed to be attained by such a measure 
was set forth in clear terms by M. Sée. “We have,” he said, 
“two Frances, the one for which we have instituted these schools 
and made these laws, the other for which we have refused them, 
a France of men and a France of women ; we must unite these 
two, and there is no other way of this but by creating and 
organizing intermediate education for girls.” The plan that 
the authorities have set themselves to accomplish is to get 
possession of the entire present generation of boys and girls, 
to stamp them with the mark of genuine Radicalism, or, in 
other words, they are determined to educate them in entire igno- 
rance of God and a future state. Religion is to be completely 
banished from the new schools-and a species of moral Paganism 
to be substituted for it. At the present moment Radicals are 
never tired of saying that women are their bitterest foes, by 
reason of the religious education they have received, and that 
until all this is changed, modern society cannot prosper. They 
wish to give French women, in place of religion, an education 
without God and without hope, an education such as was given 
before Christianity was founded by our Divine Lord. 

The Radical programme consists in an endeavour to oust 
the clergy from any right to enter the doors of the schools. 
Some are disposed to admit them under restrictions as to days 
and hours, but the majority are in favour of their total and 
complete abstention, under the flimsy pretext that they do not 
inculcate religion but politics in the school, and that in this 
way the school merely becomes a kind of subsidized adjunct to 
the Church. Primary education, as well as secondary education, 
is openly attacked, and principles subversive of religion and 
morality preached by a recent revolutionary paper, entitled 
Ni Dieu ni Mattre, are carefully carried out. 

The Minister of Worship is given the right of inspection 
and superintendence, not only in public schools, but even in 
those that are private, and in this way is enabled to enforce the 
most arbitrary and tyrannical edicts of a Government that does 
not scruple to carry out its own ends, at the risk of running 
counter to the wishes and desires of the parents of those who 
attend these schools. Within the past year all emblems of 
religion have been removed from the walls of the schools. 
The crusade against Catholic institutions is, in fact, general. 
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Now that it has been found that people cannot be hindered 
altogether from sending their children to schools taught by 
Christian Brothers or by nuns, every species of petty annoyance 
is put in practice against the schools themselves. According to 
the law, no school can be opened without a permit from the 
authorities, after an official inspection of the premises to satisfy 
themselves that these are healthy, and suitable for the purpose. 
This, though reasonable enough in itself, is abused by mayors 
and other officials who profess atheistic and republican senti- 
ments, and the law is frequently strained when Catholic schools 
are in question. A notable case of this kind happened not long 
ago at Rennes, where the Mayor refused to sanction the opening 
of the schools on the ground that they were founded and 
supported by those who were hostile to the March decrees, and 
because they would cause contentions among the townspeople. 
The Mayor did not give the real reason, which undoubtedly 
was, that he himself did not approve of them. But the worst 
enemies of freedom and toleration are freethinkers, and liberality 
is hateful to the professed Liberals of France. The Government, 
while acting in this arbitrary fashion with regard both to private 
and public schools, permits to parents the generally imprac- 
ticable task of educating their children at home, a right which 
is purely fictitious for the greater number. It, however, adds 
the regulation that those children who receive a home education 
must submit to a formal examination every year, in the form 
and according to the programmes arranged by the Ministerial 
proclamations, a clause which opens the door to any amount of 
arbitrary proceedings on the part of the functionaries of the 
Government. 

The old Pagan notion, that children belonged to the 
Republic first, and only in a secondary sense to their parents, is 
thus distinctly revived, and is thoroughly objectionable from a 
Christian point of view, as tending to break up the ideas of family. 

As a last resource, the victims of all these arbitrary pro- 
ceedings have sought protection in an appeal to the courts of 
law. But even this has in a great measure failed, for when 
decisions favourable to the oppressed and against the oppressor 
have been promulgated, the Government take exception to the 
magistrates who have decided the case, and pretend that they 
are imbued with theories hostile to the existing Republic, and 
either depose them at once, or take the first opportunity to 
remove them, and place in their stead creatures of their own. 

VOL, XXIV. (NEW SERIES.) z 
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The present Government, among its other outrages on law 
and order, has opened the gates of France to the infamous crew 
of robbers and murderers who had been driven into exile for 
the crimes committed during the reign of the Commune in 1871. 
This step was not, however, taken without some complaints from 
the “Left Centre,” who declared, in the organ of M. Casimir 
Perrier, that such a measure was the symptom of a policy less 
wise than heretofore. Their objections were overridden by 
M. Gambetta, who made an appeal to the Left Centre to remain 
with the extreme party, so that it might before long share the 
reward after having shared the fight. 

M. Gambetta apparently considered it was an honour for 
France to re-embrace such men as Rochefort, Trinquet, and 
Felix Pyat, whose mission seems to be to carry out the work of 
social disruption. The return of these Communists took place 
at a singularly appropriate time, viz., when the Government were 
busily occupied in expelling by force those religious orders whose 
members had been assassinated by those very Communists in 
1871. This fact discloses more than anything else the anti- 
Christian character of the present legislation, and seems to 
show that the Government of Gambetta is disposed to recognize 
no other enemy than the Church. 

Among the various Radical reforms of the last few years, we 
may cite the following as most important : 

(1) The law which has decreed a new composition | for 
councils of public instruction. 

(2) The measures for introducing lay teaching in the schools, 
and establishing gratis a compulsory system of primary in- 
struction. 

(3) The laws which suspended the immovability of the 
magistracy and recalled the Communists. 

(4) The abolition of army chaplains. 

(5) The suppression of the religious orders, 

(6) The measures framed to hinder free schools and fetter 
home education. 

Every one of these measures has the same end in view, viz., 
to enable the Radicals to win a decisive battle against the 
Church, and in this way (to use the words of a leading Radical 
organ, La Justice) to drive the religious element everywhere 
into a corner. The Pagan nations of old had a belief which 
(objectionable as it might be) contained a germ of morality and © 
justice, but Radical nations of the enlightened nineteenth 
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century are expected to exist without any belief whatever, 
except in themselves. France, in the hands of the Radicals, is 
rushing hurriedly along the broad path that leads to the abyss, 
and should be a warning to other nations, both in the Old and 
New World, who are smitten with the false and _ illusory 
principles of the Revolution. 

There is no doubt that French Radicals have plenty of 
sympathizers in England. The following remarkable passage, 
taken from an advanced English Radical paper, teaches us what 
we have to look forward to in the future: “The position of 
England at the present time is wonderfully like that of France 
before 1789. A revolution is required, and if we hope it will be 
brought about by more peaceful means, it is only because we 
hope its effects will be more thorough and more enduring.” 

The writer here distinctly states not only the necessity of 
revolution, but that the ov/y reason why he hopes it may be less 
bloody than that in France at the close of the last century, is 
that it may be more enduring. There is no word of condem- 
nation for the hideous cruelties and excesses that were prac- 
tised, no disapproval of murder or regret of violence. 

The time may not have as yet arrived when the English 
people will accept Mr. Bradlaugh as the Coryphzeus of this new 
Revolution, and Mrs, Besant as the new Goddess of Liberty, 
but the disintegrating process is going on, and the “ Extreme 
Left” is attaining a power among us that it never attained 
before. The France of to-day is a warning to us, the France of 
a few years hence will have a far sadder lesson to teach. 

Liberty, equality, fraternity, or death, was the cry of the 
first French Revolution, but the equality it sought to found 
upon the ruins of monarchy and privilege was not less vain 
than the liberty the people enjoyed under a blood-thirsty 
triumvirate, not less delusive than the brotherhood of her intes- 
tine broils. The Jacobins did but pull down the monarchy, 
and then would fain have lorded it over Ministries, Convention, 
and all. Each wave of the Revolution rolled higher than its 
forerunner. The daring of Danton led the way when Mirabeau’s 
fierce eloquence was hushed in death, and Danton was himself 
succeeded by a still fiercer crew. The same. tragedy seems 
likely ere long to be played again in France. God grant that 
the contagion may not spread to our own poor country ! 





H. B. 
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THE further Dr. Littledale advances in his attack on the religion 
of his forefathers, the more reckless are the insults he heaps 
upon it. Utterly forgetting the conclusions his strictures entail, 
he does not hesitate to make the astonishing assertion that the 
Church of Rome “has alienated all educated people and has 
none but ignorant clients left.” If any argument were required 
to show the length which the champion of Protestantism is 
prepared to go, we have here all that we could possibly desire. 
Is Dr. Littledale serious when he tells us that all educated 
people have abandoned the pale of the Catholic Church, or 
are we warranted in regarding this wild talk as mere bravado, 
which can proceed only from an unreasoning enmity against 
the Catholic Church? Does Dr. Littledale, then, totally ignore 
the existence of so many distinguished people of every class 
and condition who pay a loyal allegiance to the Catholic 
Church ? Our Protestant divine must have forgotten that 
within the last few years a list was published which contained 
the names of some of the more prominent-Anglicans who have 
of late years embraced the Catholic faith. But further com- 
ment is here unnecessary, for of whatsoever religion our reader 
may be, he assuredly will not require of us to refute a slander 
suited to the fanaticism of Exeter Hall, on occasions when the 
flag of No-Popery is unfurled. 

All this random abuse is simply to prepare the way for 
another charge, a denunciation of what Dr. Littledale is pleased 
to style as the “Mass Traffic.” Before proceeding to examine 
this accusation, a word may be said on the practice of receiving 
the fees which it is customary to give to the priest, when he 
says Mass for the intention of the donor. St. Paul lays down 
the principle that those who minister to the spiritual wants 
of the faithful should live by the altar. It is not thought to 
be edifying that the ministers of God should procure their 
- livelihood by engaging in trade or launching into pecuniary 
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speculations. They are to be free from the necessity of having 
to spend their time in providing the wants of the body, so as 
to unreservedly dedicate themselves to their apostolical duties. 
Hence the Catholic Church forbids her ministers, under severe 
penalties to undertake any species of traffic, even that which 
might be perfectly lawful in the case of a layman. To provide 
therefore, for their maintenance, she has judged it well to 
empower every priest to receive a small sum of money from such 
as desire to have the Holy Mass offered up for their private 
intention. This sum, which varies in different countries (as 
it is supposed to be enough to support the priest for the day), 
is fixed by the Bishop, and no priest may demand anything in 
excess. It is in no wise offered as the price of the Mass, the 
Unbloody Sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ, which 
it would be at once profane and foolish to attempt to purchase. 
Mass money, then, as it is sometimes called, is not the money 
value of the sacrificial act, but an offering for the support of 
the priest on occasion of his doing a service to the person for 
whose benefit he offers up the Holy Sacrifice. 

Our reader will doubtless wonder what there is so wicked 
in this system, that Dr. Littledale does not scruple to say of it, 
that “the greedy spirit exhibits itself here in a manner which, 
if not quite so scandalous on the surface as the granting of 
indulgences, is just as revolting when viewed more closely.” 

Let us pause for a moment to consider what the reasons are 
why Dr. Littledale is so severe in his condemnation of it. The 
first ground on which his accusations are based, is the fact 
that Catholics believe in the immense efficacy of the Mass in 
shortening the term of detention in Purgatory, on account of 
sins the guilt of which has been remitted. This period they 
hold may be shortened by the prayers and indulgences and 
Masses and good works offered up for the benefit of those 
suffering souls.' The antiquity of this practice Dr. Littledale 
will hardly venture to challenge, though the Anglican Church 
has thought fit to include it among the practices it has discarded. 
St. Augustine, who lived in the fourth century, bears witness to 
the belief of the early Christians in the following words: “It is 
not to be doubted that the dead are aided by the prayers of 


1 We may be excused if we here remark on the illogical position of Anglicans 
who, while professing to accept the authority of the Fathers at least as truthful 
witnesses to antiquity, yet in practice reject the doctrines which these same Fathers 
report to us as of Apostolic origin and universal in their time. 
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the Church, and by the salutary Sacrifice, and by the alms 
which are offered for their souls; that the Lord may deal 
with them more mercifully than their sins have deserved. For 
this which has been handed down by the Fathers, the Universal 
Church observes,” &c.? St. John Chrysostom speaks as follows : 
“It is not without good reason ordained by the Apostles that 
mention should be made of the dead in the tremendous 
Mysteries [#.2, Sacrifice of the Mass] because they knew well 
that these would receive great benefit from it.”* It would 
be easy to cite extracts from the ancient liturgies of the Greeks 
and other Eastern Churches in which the priest offers up 
prayers for the soul in Purgatory during the celebration of 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. But enough has been said 
for our purpose. 

But Dr. Littledale is mightily indignant that the rich man, 
thanks to his riches, may secure Masses for the repose of his 
soul, or the souls of his relatives, while the poor man on account 
of his poverty must perforce go without. Dr. Littledale’s objec- 
tion has already been anticipated by St. Thomas, who states 
(Suppl. Ixxiv. 12) two opinions as current in his day on the 
question of the distribution of suffrages for the dead. Some 
held that suffrages offered for this or that individual do not 
profit him any more than they profit all the rest of the faithful 
departed, but that each of the Holy Souls receives that benefit 
from every Mass for whomsoever offered, that he has deserved 
by his piety and devotion when on earth. He illustrates the 
opinion by the lighting of a candle which, though lighted for 
the benefit of this or that individual, none the less illumines 
those around, and by the reading of a book aloud, which all 
present listen to alike. And if it be objected that in this case 
it is an useless formality to offer the Holy Sacrifice for this or 
that soul, the theologians who hold this opinion answer that by 
the individualizing of the object of the sacrifice the charity of 
the faithful is excited, and that many will exert themselves 
to benefit this or that soul who would not be roused to acts 
of intercession for the Holy Souls in general, even though the 
soul whose deliverance they specially desired would be equally 
benefited if they did so. 

This opinion, however, the Angelic Doctor does not himself 
approve. His own doctrine is that, as regards the expiation 
of past sin, the direct result of the suffrage is the diminution of 

® Sermon 172, vol. v. > In Epist. ad Philipp. cap. i, hom. iii. 
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suffering (or the complete release from Purgatory) of the indi- 
vidual for whom it is offered, and that in this respect it benefits 
him solely or chiefly. But at the same time, as all those who 
are united to God in charity rejoice in the diminution of 
another's sufferings, or in his entrance into Heaven, every one 
of the Holy Souls detained in Purgatory feels a thrill of joy 
whenever a suffrage is offered for any one of their number ; and 
in each individual this joy varies in proportion to the degree of 
his supernatural charity. The perfection of charity is to have 
all things in common, and this perfection is in some sense 
attained to by the souls in Purgatory, so that the advantage 
accruing to each is a joy to all, and each of the five thousand 
Masses offered for the King of Spain was a real and substantial 
source of happiness to all the poor men who, according to Dr. 
Littledale, are treated so cruelly by the Church, when she allows 
this long series of Masses to be offered for their King. 

Besides this there is another consideration we must not over- 
look. Many suffrages are in the ignorance of their friends on 
earth offered for the Blessed in Heaven who do not need them, 
and for the lost in Hell whom they do not profit. What be- 
comes of the satisfactory value of these misdirected suffrages ? 
It is very probable, say theologians, that God in His infinite 
wisdom and goodness allots them to those who have no friends 
in earth to intercede for them, and who have had no money to 
leave for Masses to be offered for their souls. All satisfactory 
works not expressly directed to the benefit of some one indi- 
vidual are received into the treasury of the Church, and then 
distributed, according to the Divine justice and bounty, to those 
most in want of them. If I give a priest a sovereign for some 
suffering member of his flock, to that person it is given; if I give 
it him for some one whom he has lost sight of, or who is dead, 
he regards it (supposing* he cannot return it) as destined for 
the benefit of his flock in general, and he distributes it to those 
who are most deserving and most needy. It is just the same 
with Masses which are said for those souls whom they cannot 
benefit, they are distributed to those souls who are most 
deserving of aid and who most need some spiritual alms. 

There is another point, too, that Dr. Littledale quite over- 
looks, that a rich man is already at a great disadvantage by 
reason of his riches as regards his chance of a speedy deliver- 
ance from Purgatory, and therefore it is only fair that he should 
have some countervailing advantage in the opportunity he 
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possesses of having Masses said after his death for his suffering 
soul. If it requires almost a miracle of grace for a rich man to 
enter into the Kingdom of God, it requires an enormous miracle 
for him to escape a long Purgatory. The poor man, who has 
had fewer temptations, lesser responsibilities, and has already 
anticipated on earth, by means of sufferings patiently borne, 
a good portion of the Purgatory due for his sins, has a great 
advantage over Dives, who comes with a terrible debt to pay. 
Or, if we suppose each of them to have the same amount of 
Purgatory due to them, the poor man has had the unspeakable 
advantage of earning while on earth, by his temporal distress 
endured willingly in submission to the will of God, an addition 
._ to his eternal glory in Heaven; and as the smallest addition to 
eternal glory more than compensates for thousands, nay millions, 
of years in Purgatory, he is necessarily in a better position than 
his wealthier neighbour, even if the latter were to go straight 
to Heaven, while the poor man remained in Purgatory till the 
Day of Judgment. 

Dr. Littledale seems to think that the poor man is treated 
with injustice. Yet surely if there is any injustice done 
to the poor man it must be because something is denied 
him to which he has a right, and how will Dr. Littledale 
prove that there is any injustice committed, if God choose 
to permit the poor man to have his Purgatory shortened 
by the prayers and indulgences and good works of his 
surviving friends, but does not will him to have the extra 
advantage that the rich man enjoys of being able to secure 
Masses after his death for the repose of his soul?‘ If Dr. Little- 
dale’s argument proves anything, it simply tends to show, not 
that it is:“revolting” that a priest should receive his fee on 
the occasion of his offering up the Mass for him who gives it 
him, but rather that God is unjust, Whose providence has so 
arranged that those whom He wills to be born in one position 
rather than another, should have the advantages or disadvant- 
ages which their position entails. 

In the same way it might be argued that God is unjust 
in permitting that the Pagan be born in the wilds of Africa, 
where his chances of salvation so unfavourably contrast with 
with those of another who is born in a Catholic land. Has 
not Christ Himself assured us, that it is more difficult for a 


* For an explanation of the Catholic doctrine on Purgatory the reader is referred 
to the article on this subject in the MONTH for June. 
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rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, than for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle, giving us thereby to under- 
stand that the dangers which attend the rich man in. the 
possession of his wealth far exceed those which poverty brings 
in its train? Is God, therefore, not just because His providence 
has disposed that some should be born in the lap of luxury? 
But we will take God’s part against Dr. Littledale, and ask 
him whether it seems so very “revolting” that God should 
allow the rich man some advantages over the poor man in 
compensation for the many advantages that a poor man may 
possess, who has not the temptations which press on him whose 
gold can unlock the gates to so much sin. Is it “revolting” 
that the rich man should have an opportunity offered him to 
turn to good account what might otherwise be a source of much 
evil? Our forefathers, whose munificence founded the many 
rich monasteries and colleges the desolate ruins of which are 
scattered up and down this land of ours, knew they were putting 
out to a heavenly interest the wealth God had given them. 
He indeed would be foolish who would tax God with injustice 
in allowing them to store up merits for the next world by the 
good use of their wealth in this. Yet, from the nature of things, 
it cannot be within the power of the poor man to lay by merits 
for Heaven through the good use of wealth which he does not 
possess. Scripture repeatedly tells us how pleasing in the sight 
of God is the work of almsgiving. Thus for instance, the Prophet 
Daniel addresses the King: “ Redeem thou thy sins with alms.” 
At the same time it must be evident that for many of the poor 
the means here suggested of satisfying for sin is impracticable. 
To assist the orphan, to succour the widow, to defend the 
oppressed, to teach the ignorant, to alleviate the burden of 
misfortune, are good works which must necessarily lie more 
within the reach of the wealthy than the indigent. But we 
cannot, therefore, impute iniquity to God, Whose providence 
has caused many to be born in such circumstances as to render 
them unable to perform them. Dr. Littledale’s argument, if 
carried to its logical length, would force upon us a conclusion 
from which he himself would shrink—that God is unjust in His 
dealings with His creatures. 

By the help of the principles laid down, we now proceed 
to solve in detail, but as briefly as we can, the difficulties 
that seem so unsurmountable to Dr. Littledale. It is needless 
here to insist upon the folly of attacking the Catholic Church 
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for doctrines and practices, which present difficulty to the non- 
Catholic only because their meaning has never been inquired 
into. Dr. Littledale has committed himself to conclusions very 
similar to those his co-religionists adopt when, without any 
previous acquaintance with our religious rites, they enter a church 
where High Mass or some other sacred function is proceeding. 
An unintelligible language, bowing and genuflecting, a continual 
moving to and fro, curiously wrought vestments, burning of 
incense, &c., produce on their bewildered mind the general 
impression that there is no meaning in the whole ceremony ; 
accordingly, they jump to the conclusion that it is a mummery 
from beginning to end. 

Our Protestant divine prefaces his animadversions by remark- 
ing upon the supposed untruthfulness of the Catholic Church, 
which boasts of being in an especial way the Church of the 
poor, simply because, as Dr. Littledale explains, she has none 
left in her communion but “ignorant clients.” On this head 
a few words have been said already, and there is no need to 
rebut the extravagant assertion any further. But Dr. Littledale 
has made another discovery in the same department, viz., that 
nothing is further from the truth than to imagine that the 
Catholic Church is in any ¢rve sense the Church of the poor. 
This indeed is a strange accusation, one certainly that might 
have been spared, since it requires but a very slight acquaintance 
with the practical working of the Catholic Church to arrive 
at a diametrically opposite conclusion. Is it not a well-known 
fact, even among Protestants, that the Catholic Church has 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods solely dedicated to caring for the 
wants of the poor? There are religious institutes whose one 
object is to take care of the children of the poor; of others, 
again, the members pass their lifetime in tending and relieving 
the aged, who are no longer able to support themselves. 
Then there are religious associations whose rule of life enjoins 
on them to visit the poor in their illnesses, and to assist them in 
their passage to eternity. Surely Dr. Littledale ought to know 
enough of Catholic practices of piety to have heard something 
of the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, ever busy in the districts 
inhabited by the poor. If he had informed himself as to the 
duties common to every priest who has charge of souls, he 
would certainly have ascertained that, at whatever hour of the 
night the sick-calls summons the priest to the death-bed of 
the sufferer, he rises, never shrinking from the cold and fatigue 
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and danger of infection he must face. And all this for no 
earthly reward. This self-sacrificing zeal to carry the conso- 
lations of religion to the poorest of its children is an errand 
of charity which of itself sufficiently refutes the charge that 
the Catholic Church does not love the poor of Christ. 

But mark the inconsequence of the argument by which Dr. 
Littledale would prove his assertion. His reasoning may be 
thus expressed: The Catholic Church allows her priests to 
receive a stipend for the daily Mass they offer; but it results 
from the nature of things that the rich can afford these stipends 
better than the poor, therefore (Dr. Littledale would strangely 
conclude) we have here a palpable proof that the Catholic 
Church is not the Church of the poor. Q. E. D. 

And even if a priest have private means of his own so as not 
to need for his support the stipend offered for his Mass, there 
are still other grounds on which he might justifiably receive this 
money. He has in the first place done the donor a service to 
which he was not obliged. Besides, this money may be rightly 
applied to other objects which are quite sufficient to justify a 
priest in accepting it, for instance, pious or charitable purposes. 
The wisdom of the Church in allowing her priests to receive this 
money is seen in the many countries where governments have 
appropriated to themselves the revenues of the Church, reducing 
the clergy, in so far as they are dependent on such support, toa 
state of helpless beggary. It is not difficult to imagine the 
danger of subserviency to the civil powers the clergy would 
incur, if starvation or obedience to godless laws were the only 
alternatives; priests are but men after all, and it would be 
surely foolish to expose them to so trying an ordeal. Wherever 
we are dealing with large bodies of men, individuals among 
them will be of weaker purpose and less fitted to face adversity 
than others. Hence it is the part of prudence to foresee the 
possible contingencies, and not to overrate the measure of virtue 
in any man when in the hour of trial. 

Although the principles already stated contain a complete 
answer to all Dr. Littledale’s exceptions against the fees received 
for Masses in the Catholic Church, it may be well to apply them 
in detail to the cases Dr. Littledale presents to his readers. The 
first is that of Queen Christina of Spain, who ordered five 
thousand Masses to be said for the repose of her soul, and a 
like number for the soul of her husband. Upon this we remark 
(1) that though the number of ten thousand Masses may seem 
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a very large number, yet, when divided among the clergy of 
Spain, this and even a larger number could be said without 
causing the slightest inconvenience to others who were also 
desirous of having Masses said for departed friends. A thousand 
priests in the course of ten days would satisfy her bequest, and 
what is ten thousand Masses even said on one day where 
priests are as numerous as in Spain? (2) Dr. Littledale quotes 
the strongest instance he can bring, and he must be aware 
that the request for such a number of Masses is of very rare 
occurrence, and consequently cannot fairly be adduced as an 
example of what is actually taking place every day in. the 
Catholic Church. (3) If a priest has more Masses than he can 
manage to say, it is lawful to get these Masses said elsewhere 
by others of his brethren whose Masses have not been bespoken. 
(4) Even in the imaginary hypothesis that the bequest of the 
rich man left the priest unable to satisfy the wishes of the poor, 
no injustice is sanctioned by the Church when she allows the 
rich man to make use of the advantages of the position in 
which God has willed him to be born. And this may be 
regarded as in some way compensation for the other disad- 
vantages Holy Writ assures us his position entails. Nor is 
the necessary inconvenience here complained of peculiar to the 
poor alone ; for not only would other wealthy people be obliged 
to wait when one of their own condition had pre-engaged the 
Masses, but they might have to exercise the same patience if a 
number of Masses had been secured beforehand by persons 
belonging to a humbler class. These considerations have their 
bearing on the second case Dr. Littledale presents us with, 
where the rich family of the neighbourhood has asked for a 
large number of Masses from a village priest.° 

Nor is the illustration of a railway accident, in which the 
officials are supposed to extricate from the burning train such 
passengers only as seem likely to remunerate the assistance, to 
the present point. In order to show any parity between this 
case and the practice of the Catholic Church in the application 
of Masses, it must be shown that the priest is strictly bound by 
reason of his office to offer up his Mass for each of the deceased 
members of his congregation, as the railway official is to help 
indiscriminately the unfortunate passengers. The railway 
official receives his salary from the company in order to attend 
to the wants of all without exception who travel on their lines ; 
5 P. 110, 
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the poorest therefore of the third class passengers may demand 
his help with as much justice as the richest man in the comfort- 
able first class carriage. The priest, on the other hand, is under 
no obligation of justice to apply his Mass except to him from 
whom he receives the stipend, and it is left entirely to himself 
whether he will receive such a stipend or offer up his Mass 
according to his own private intention. 

The last case Dr. Littledale adduces is the following: Some 
of the Parisian clergy, who were unable themselves to say all 
the Masses for which they had received stipends, engaged an 
agent to have the Masses said at a lower rate by priests in the 
country. But the agent employed was unfaithful to his trust, and 
embezzled the money placed in his hands. His dishonesty is 
greatly to be regretted, both for its own sake and for its 
consequences, but it in no way affects the principle with which 
we are dealing. It would be a mistake to suppose for a 
moment that the members of any society, religious or civil, are 
so exact in living up to the requirements of their laws that we 
have never to lament the delinquency of individuals. Christ 
Himself tells us “that scandals must come, but woe to him by 
whom scandal cometh.” If the Catholic Church had approved of 
this species of simony, or looked on with tacit connivance, then 
Dr. Littledale might rightly have referred to it at least as a 
tolerated abuse. Thus, for instance, when we see in the 
Anglican Church benefices advertised for sale to the highest 
bidder, and details given as to the advanced age of the present 
occupant, and the other advantages which recommend the 
purchase, we might justly expect to see the Anglican clergy, 
headed by their Bishops, protesting as a body against this 
scandal. We might ask why they do not invoke the inter- 
ference of the civil power which professes to take under its 
patronage the Church of England, deciding what is lawful 
and what is not, as it did in the Gorham and Colenso cases. 

But such an abuse as Dr. Littledale has fastened on is not 
winked at in the Catholic Church, for we find that practices 
savouring even in the slightest degree of simony have met with 
no mercy at the hands of the Popes, whenever they had reason 
to judge that legislation was called for. Thus we find, in the 
Apostolical Constitution of Urban the Eighth, Cum Saepe, 
June 21, 1625, the following words: “ Desirous to remove all 
reprehensible gain from the Church, it is forbidden to any 
priest who has engaged to say a Mass for a certain stipend 
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(eleemosyna), to get the Mass said by another priest while he 
withholds for himself a part of the stipend.” Innocent the 
Twelfth, January 23, 1697, expressly renews and confirms the 
said decree. Again, Benedict the Fourteenth, in his Consti- 
tution Quanta cura, June 30, 1741, punishes laymen with 
ecclesiastical penalties, and decrees suspension to be incurred 
ipso facto, and reserved to the Sovereign Pontiff, against those 
priests who, when they have procured the larger stipends for 
the celebration of Mass according to local custom and laws, 
take care to get the Masses celebrated by others and retain a 
part of the stipend for themselves. Finally, Pius the Ninth 
(Apostolice Sedis), Oct. 12, 1869, forbids, under ecclesiastical 
censure, the collection of stipends for Masses, and making 
profit out of them by having the Masses said in places where 
the stipends are lower. 

From these decrees, to mention no others, it is abundantly 
clear that the Catholic Church, so far from approving, severely 
condemns such practices as Dr. Littledale reports. 

In a footnote the reader's attention is called to Le Dossier 
des Pélerinages (Parfait, 1877), as a patent proof of the 
“shameless competition of rival shrines in France.’ To the 
pen of this anti-Catholic writer France is indebted for another 
book breathing the same irreligious tone, L’Arsenal de la 
Dévotion. The names of these works ought to have been a 
sufficient indication to Dr. Littledale that this source of 
information was not likely to give him a true insight into 
Catholic doctrines, supposing that he was really anxious to 
ascertain what is done and taught in the Catholic Church. 
But here, as elsewhere, we fear that his end is made use of to 
justify his means, that end being to bring ridicule and contempt 
on the Church of his forefathers. Not without repugnance we 
have twice read through this anti-Catholic book, but we have 
failed to discover any passage where there is any question of 
buying miracles, which, according to Dr. Littledale, are said to 
be advertised at prices ranging from five centimes to ten 
thousand francs. So absurd a notion as the possibility of 
buying a miracle had never before presented itself to us, and 
we should have thought that even if the Dossier des Pélerinages 
had asserted anything of the sort, Dr. Littledale, if he had not 
been blinded by prejudice, would have hesitated before. quoting 
such absurd statements, If the absurdity were less absurd than 
it. is, Catholics might at least be supposed to remember the 
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rebuke administered to Simon Magus when he wished to 
purchase from St. Peter the power of working wonders and 
miracles. “May thy money perish with thee, because thou 
hast esteemed the gift of God to be purchased with money.” 

Is it possible that there is a confusion of ideas in Dr. Little- 
dale’s mind between making an offering or doing some other 
works of charity to obtain God’s supernatural favours, and 
purchasing miracles by money? As to the “advertisements 
of advantages from privileged Masses,” the explanation is not 
far to seek. Of course M. Parfait’s object is to discredit what 
he is pleased to term a grossier fétichisme. Hence all the sarcasm 
and ridicule lavished on the Catholic Church for allowing 
Masses to be said even for small alms, simply show that 
M. Parfait and his admirer, Dr. Littledale, are equally ignorant 
of the true meaning of this practice. Surely it is gross igno- 
rance to think that Christ’s merits can be sold for money, as if 
the satisfaction and good deeds of the God-Man could be 
bartered for the dross of earth. There is consequently nothing 
more unbecoming in promising to offer up a Mass in return for a 
small alms, than if this service were done quite gratuitously. 
The stipend is for the support of the priest, or the furtherance 
of some work of charity, and the blasphemous idea of selling 
the precious merits of the Son of God exists only in the minds 
of ignorant or malicious detractors. A word on the moral con- 
sequences, in Dr. Littledale’s eyes, of receiving stipends for the 
celebration of Mass, and we have done. 

We frankly confess, if we must tell the honest truth, that 
we find it very hard to persuade ourselves that Dr. Littledale 
has ever had any relations with Catholics, and much less that he 
has been at. any pains to satisfy himself as to the spirit by 
which they are animated, whether they be poor or rich. This 
doubt will irresistibly arise in the minds of any one who has 
read the Plain Reasons, a book our reader will ere now have un- 
derstood to be as full of misrepresentations and misquotations as 
probably any Protestant book of controversy ever was. As regards, 
however, the supposed tone prevalent among Catholics in conse- 
quence of their belief in the efficacy of the Mass, it will readily 
be conceded that we have not improbably had better oppor- 
tunities of judging of the true nature of Catholic feeling than 
Dr. Littledale, yet we are bound for truth’s sake to say that 
his strange conjecture as to the necessary consequence of 
what he calls the “ Mass traffic,” is altogether at variance with 
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fact. Never have we known or heard of a single case where a 
rich man was unscrupulously committing “ any or all sins short 
of mortal sins” because of his belief in the efficacy of the 
Masses he could obtain after death, nor, likewise, have we as yet 
come across a case of a poor man “ stricken with dismay and 
terror” because he knew that on his death his friends would be 
unable to procure Masses for the repose of his soul. And, 
indeed, this is only natural, for in the first place, if the poor 
were to be driven to desperation because they were unable to 
enjoy the accidental religious privileges which may fall to the lot 
of the wealthy, they might just as logically throw up their hands 
in despair because, as we have stated, they are unable to compete 
with the rich in well-doing which demands a large outlay of 
material means. Besides, it must not be lost sight of that the 
Catholic Church, in forbidding the discontinuance, even after 
hundreds of years, of Masses provided for by perpetual founda- 
tions, seems to sanction the conclusion that immediate release 
from Purgatory does not necessarily follow after death, though 
many Masses be offered for this object. We are taught, on 
the contrary, that according to Almighty God’s good pleasure, 
He may refuse to receive the Masses for the benefit of a soul 
which has rendered itself unworthy of this mercy. Although 
then it is evident that the punishment may be diminished each 
time the Holy Sacrifice is offered up for the imprisoned soul, 
still the full application to it of Christ’s merits is not necessarily 
made as each Mass is said, and the decrease of suffering may be 
only gradual. 

The Church, then, is very far from promising a speedy liberation 
from the pains of Purgatory to all souls forwhom evenmany Masses 
have been offered, and, accordingly, it would be the height of 
folly, not to say impiety, in any one to recklessly commit venial 
sins on the dubious chance of escaping their penalty by post- 
humous Masses. We conclude by assuring Dr. Littledale, that if 
he will acquaint himself with the teaching of the Catholic Church, 
he will find that the faithful are taught and believe that the 
safest way to shorten, and even to avoid the pains of Purgatory, 
is to be careful to lead pure and holy lives, to be diligent in the 
exercise of good works, to practise self-denial and mortification, 
and to be sedulous in gaining indulgences. These preservatives 
are within the reach of the poor as well as of the rich. 
VINCENT HORNYOLD. 
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THE present period has been called, with what seriousness we 
need not inquire too closely, “the second Renaissance.” Satire 
apart, there can be no doubt that we live in an age when art 
stands in the van as one of the leading interests of the day, in 
our own country, perhaps, more particularly. A variety of 
causes have contributed to this—the long peace at home, in- 
creased facilities of travel abroad, the discoveries of science in 
numerous artistic processes, and even much-abused machinery 
itself. There has been patronage, too, in high quarters, a thing 
however ignoble theoretically, of vital importance to a budding 
interest ; liberal grants of Government money have been made 
for the purposes of collections, schools, and the spread of 
national education in matters appertaining to it, and the result 
has been a most undeniable advance in the right direction. 

The subject of art is practically inexhaustible, in speaking 
of it at all it is as difficult to know where to begin as how to 
draw conclusions in the end. Volumes might be written of the 
arts of all peoples, and of all times, for all in their turn have 
contributed their quota. But what concerns ourselves touches 
us most nearly; we shall therefore be contented with glancing at 
such phases of decorative art as are likely to come within range 
of the building or furnishing of the house of to-day, and with 
suggesting, if possible, a few useful ideas on the subject. An 
immense amount of time and money is often wasted by people, 
merely from not knowing their own taste, and flinging aside, as 
ugly or useless, things which a short time previously had taken 
their fancy. Taste put in use waxes like a muscle that has 
lain dormant. By the time a man has finished his bricks and 
mortar, and paid his upholsterer, he will usually wish with some 
fervency that he could begin all afresh, with the knowledge he 
has lately acquired. 

Very terrible things are too often perpetrated in the name 
of “art,” as under other sacred names. Let the neophyte 
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beware! Some education is indispensable; but this is now 
brought within general reach. Above all, we would exhort 
him to choose a style, and as far he can conveniently, to keep to 
it; there is a real pleasure in thoroughness, and a more satis- 
factory effect will be produced by one room carried out well, 
than by a dozen filled with incongruous rarities. It may be 
worth while, before proceeding to any detail, to look back and 
take count of the factors that have brought about the present 
state of things. It is doubtful whether utilitarian ugliness, pure 
and simple, was ever characteristic of any race as it was of our 
immediate forefathers. The protracted wars, agricultural distress, 
and general scarcity of money, left scant space for the 
encouragement of ornamental art. The first employment of 
machinery, introduced about the same time, came with fatal 
effect ; it enabled patterns to be reproduced with rough and 
ready facility, and consequent cheapness ; but beauty and vigour 
were irretrievably lost in the substitution of the hard, unvarying 
stamp of the inanimate engine for the varied manipulative skill 
of the individual workman. The million began to demand 
these things, and such as they were they got them. 

We were not always an ugly people. Medieval England 
was beautiful, Elizabethan splendid, Jacobean quaint and 
picturesque, a refined elegance marks the modified Dutch of 
Queen Anne. With the Georges, however, came decadence, 
which is plainly traceable to the influence of the Court, a heavy 
animalism, a plain obtrusive ugliness, for which the best word 
its defenders had was “ sensible,” prevailed throughout the land. 

What were the minds of those men, for example, who 
designed and built Gower Street ? or what the lower depth of 
those in the following generation who decreed that the tracery 
of the fan-lights over the doors (the sole ornamental feature in 
the front) should be replaced by single sheets of plain plate glass? 
Yet on this condition were leases granted by the noble and 
wealthy owner of the estate! It is true the Londoner has 
always looked, until latterly, to the inside, not to the outside of 
his house, but beauty of any sort at this period was a ‘rarity 
indeed, and as a rule internals and externals were ‘quite on ‘a 
par. All colour was voted vulgar. In the ‘better’ parts of 
London, red brick, the most uséful and most effective ‘ of 
material, was debarred by law. Art may bé’ ‘said ‘to’ have 
languished under a penal code, and: universal ugliness” reigned 
supreme with free fell scope. It had its day; -— along’ day it 
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was; but the reaction came at. last. Again the Court was 
splendid, wasteful, extravagant. Decorative art’ blazed out in 
all the shabby ostentation of the Regency, which points to the 
Pavilion at Brighton as its proudest monument! A style of 
prismatic lustre, stiff cut glass, mirrors, false stones, cheap gilding, 
barbaric colour and outrageous curve of vast facades in lath and 
plaster ; it was a veritable apotheosis of stucco, a pageant and 
triumph of sham! 

After this pyrotechnic display, art in this country sank down 
into its ashes, and for a time expired altogether. With art 
ecclesiastical we are not concerned at present, but during the 
reigns of the four Georges it may be said to have been nil, 
as the few and melancholy restorations, and still fewer and more 
melancholy erections of that period sufficiently prove. 

Bishop Milner’s chapel at Winchester, one of the most 
noted of the latter, is a perfect prodigy of badness, and else- 
where we find rare and ludicrous attempts at decorative work 
in stained glass or fresco which tell their own tale. Things 
were so bad they could not possibly be worse—motive, spirit, 
tradition, all were dead. Religion itself was well nigh extinct, 
hence good work had become an impossibility. 

Curiously enough, in consequence, perhaps, of this very 
degradation, the first move towards the art revival was con- 
temporaneous with the religious relival in the earlier years of 
the present century, and they appear to have had motors in 
common. Men like Pugin (whose enormous posthumous influ- 
ence has never received due recognition), societies like the 
Camden of Cambridge, were the pioneers, the first to pierce the 
Egyptian darkness that enveloped us in the fourth decade, and 
many eager workers followed them. 

It was recognized that we had wandered ei and deeper 
into the wilderness, that to retrace our steps was the sole hope 
of advance, the sole security for knowledge to learn of our 
unlearned ancestors. 

What has been done need not be described. In a compara- 
tively few years ecclesiastical, and more especially Gothic art, 
has been revolutionized ; it is probable that, ceteris paribus, we 
are capable of designing and executing work equal to any that 
has ever been accomplished in it, even in its golden age. But to 
return to things secular. There is another man to whom we are 
perhaps insufficiently grateful, the late Prince Albert. His 
cultivated mind appears to have been not a little shocked by our 
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native ugliness, and the want of attractiveness in our home life. 
He determined to teach us better in spite of ourselves, and 
although, with true British prejudice, he was opposed on all 
sides, he succeeded in organizing the Great Exhibition. 

No doubt this was an immense boon to us as a people, and 
an incalculable step in advance, but it had one unforeseen result. 
Any faint traditions of national art that lingered below the 
surface it finally rooted out. A wondrous mé/ée ensued. In 
the rush of manufacturers for objects and examples each one 
chose according to his lights, or for such mere novelty as he 
imagined might take with the public; the copies were seldom 
exactly adhered to, but adapted at the graceful fancy of the 
producer, and a host of extravagances flooded the market. 
Forthwith we found our rooms filled with Mauro-Assyrian coal- 
scuttles, Tonghoo toast-racks, Japano-Egyptian tea-pots, and 
so forth ; generally the results were what the modern apostle of 
taste has called great “intemperance of ornament.” It is a 
remarkable thing that to this day many of the so-called 
“leaders” of taste in the country have been unable to shake 
off this influence, and still fill their houses with odds and ends 
which, however curious and intrinsically valuable, have no con- 
gruity, and produce an effect in juxtaposition not unlike the 
hybrid whims of the enterprizing manufacturer; or at best 
convey the idea of a private museum, and not of a private 
house, a home with its beloved household gods. To buy what- 
ever one comes across, merely because it is pretty or uncommon, 
has in it something weak and womanish, and afar from real 
taste, but it zs done extensively, and by people who should 
know better, and set a better example ; one great evil of it is 
that it turns the virtuoso into a mere collector, and makes the 
field endless. Architects and artists war against this sort of 
thing in vain; and, indeed, the annoyance of seeing the whole 
interior of a house, which one has built in a certain style with 
elaborate consideration of every detail spoiled by fitting and 
furnishing of this nature, must be very great. The battle of 
the styles has been often fought, and we would fain break a 
lance in it, not so much in favour of one in particular, but for 
style in general as opposed to no style at‘all. 

Of course by those who are not the possessors of spare time 
and money much may be said in favour of furnishing in the 
simplest and easiest way, and obtaining what pleasing results 
are possible from such a course. Our argument is not with 
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these. Give a clever young matron,. with a well-trained eye, 
but very scant material, and it is wonderful what she will con- 
trive to do with it towards rendering her rooms attractive. With 
her we have no quarrel, much the reverse. But with the people 
who, unlike her, have the means, and spend their money lavishly 
on every manner of jimcrack, crowd their rooms with every 
describable “ prettiness,’ and succeed only in creating a feeling 
of discomfited wonderment in the mind of the beholder. 
Naturally this results oftenest when the money is in excess 
of the brains. 

There are other cases, to take one equally lamentable; a 
gentleman—the days are passed, be it observed, when art, 
scarcely less contemptible than virtue, was out of “a gentle- 
man’s” range—with a faith in human nature which is very 
beautiful, and which, if directed into a proper channel, might 
move mountains, goes to a fashionable upholsterer, and airily 
orders a suite of “Queen Anne,” so many reception, so many 
bed-rooms. Is there any difficulty? None whatever; if he 
wished to furnish a village instead of a house the matter would 
be as simple as the writing of the cheque to pay for it. Every- 
body orders such things now-a-days, in Queen Anne’s time it 
was not so. Then they were made for the few, not for. the 
many, from the design upwards an elaboration of the best work- 
manship was bestowed on them, which resulted in beauty, 
delicacy, and strength. The rise in wages alone is amply 
sufficient to prevent the attainment of such finish in these times, 
and this is one of the strongest arguments in favour of the actual 
furniture of that date as against any reproduction of it. It is 
next to impossible that the latter should ever be equally good ; 
the exquisite wood-carving will be imitated in “ putty,” or “ hot- 
press,” the fine mouldings represented by mere grooves, the 
ebony will be “ ebonize,” in a word, a variety of cheap processes, 
most of which are nasty, will have replaced the genuine work. 
Certes ! sore amazed would the poor Queen be, could she see the 
things that are often laid to her charge. 

Wonderful is the wile and the nomenclature of the 
upholsterer: If “The Langtry” will not sell a settee, it may 
go off as “The Plantagenet,” failing that, “The Shah.” It is 
further remarkable that, whatever the customer may require, 
Central Arabian or what not, the settee stands an excellent 
chance of being the very thing! 

“Old Oak” is a great feature in the business, and the 
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demand for grotesque uncouthness in this shape never seems 
to grow slack. In design and execution the pieces are as 
a rule beneath contempt; they are usually very worm-eaten 
but very green, and after three weeks’ wear begin to crack and 
gape at every joint. We have no wish to be severe on the 
upholsterer. His ignorance perhaps is not always of so dense 
a nature as he would have you believe, but it is a line that lends 
itself with special facility to clap-trap and imposture. We 
ourselves once came upon a gentleman who was carving up a 
mahogany Chippendale chair (after the rage for that style had 
somewhat subsided) ‘into “Early English old oak.” The sole 
explanation vouchsafed, and given only on the ground of 
long-standing personal friendship, was—“ They sell so!” 

If the furnishing be on an ambitious scale, the most stringent 
supervision is necessary. Comfort and convenience, of course, 
should not be sacrificed to appearances, but mere comfort is a 
somewhat low goal. To our mind, the walls of a house of any 
pretension should be a positive education to all who enter 
therein, not an obtrusive one, certainly, but an education, for 
all that. An interesting way of treating the subject by those 
who find their houses ready made, and cannot afford to do 
things on a larger scale, is to carry out different styles in 
different rooms. Certain styles have a native fitness of their 
own for certain purposes. English, say of the Elizabethan 
period, can hardly be bettered for hall or dining-room, and the 
charming effect of suddenly emerging from its dim grandeur 
into a drawing-room in white and gold of the Louis Quatorze, 
chastened with the delicate tints of its flower tapestries 
and graceful adaptation of classic ornament, can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

Before going far afield for effects, let us glance at the hall, 
fitting and typical shell of the national home life. It is on a 
princely scale. The floor and the walls are of dark oak, the 
former inlaid and the latter panelled; the ceiling, too, is of 
the same, nobly raftered with giant beams, and all is waxed 
and shining with the labour of generations. The wide slow- 
sloping oaken stairs, with their fluted balusters, fall into it, and 
on all sides deeply moulded doorways set in the thickness of 
the wall, often with double doors, give access to the rooms 
beyond. At one end a huge mantel of stone and wood, 
bearing half-effaced armorial coats, projects over a ‘cheery fire, 
which flickers betwixt two bright brazen dogs ; a low-cushioned 
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wicker chair on the Turkey rug in front; on the walls some 
few trophies, antlers, the spur and breast-plate of a bye-gone 
day, a family picture or two: the category is not long. A 
curious stand of wrought iron, gilt, and filled with plants. 
tended by careful hands, half fills the big bay window, whose 
thick stone mullions rise to the roof. Errant gleams of wet 
sunshine dip and flit through the stained shields in its upper 
lights like the flashes of gems, as the white-stemmed beeches 
that overshadow it are swayed to and fro in the wind. The 
leaded panes are misty with drops, yet through them one can 
see the deer cowering in shelter from the shower, and the long 
slopes of freshened verdure in wondrous play of sun and shade 
beyond. The picture is not an uncommon one, but surely there 
is something of true beauty and true art in the ensemble, and not 
the less so because it is half unconscious, and happily void of 
studied effect. 

There is another style which has become thoroughly English, 
for it is not to be found elsewhere. The idea is a mere 
development of the Greek temple, but there is no doubt, what- 
ever may be urged against it, that nothing is better suited to the 
scenery of a home park. Perched upon a barren hill it may 
look mean and insignificant, but in the depths of a sylvan glade, 
half hid by groves of spreading wood, with rolling lawns rippling 
to its feet, it appears to be well nigh perfection. The noble 
flight of steps, the ponderous portico, with its great grey 
columns of stone, the lofty central entrance, and high wide 
windows opening on to the terrace, with its urns and balus- 
trades trailed with bright-hued creepers—these are the external 
characteristics. Massive, airy, cheerful, and highly fitted for 
every want of modern social life, it is difficult to see what 
it leaves to be desired. The style is equally suitable for town 
or country, and has this advantage, that as: much or as little 
ornament may be used as is preferred; it will always look 
well. The entrance-hall is to our mind a model of simplicity 
and beauty. On either side runs an arcade of fluted pilasters, 
interpanelled with some decided colour, probably a red, in the 
centre of which is a little group finely executed in flat gold or 
colours,—a sea nymph and dolphins, two satyrs dancing, or 
what not. In the archway at the end hang heavy draperies of 
plum-coloured velvet, with a slight severe “key” edging of gold 
and white; on either side waits a graceful figure in a coved 
shell niche of yellow marble, and in front hangs from the dome 
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that lights the gallery a pendant filled and overflowing with 
flower and leaf. It is very simple—a mere masked bowl of 
glittering brass, which a serpent has twined upon, slung in 
chains from the roof; a few fallen petals litter on the clean 
tesselations of the mosaic below. In the centre of the hall, 
may be, plashes a little fountain, round which nods a border of 
broad-leaved aquatic plant, and in the dark stained marble basin 
the gold and silver fish shoot, never tiring. Or perhaps it is 
only a lion’s head of bronze, darkly reflective, but bearing the 
traces of old gold, that casts forth its crystal jet into a fount 
of verd antique. And here is a high-branched lamp of bronze, 
rising stiff but beautiful, and scarce curved to the finials from its 
base of wings and claws. With no glaring anachronism this 
may be fitted for gas, or even electricity ; a clever adaptation is 
surely eminently admissible, inasmuch as it transforms what was 
before dead and obsolete into present living use. 

An example of this may be found in the extraordinary 
development which the French have succeeded in effecting on 
the original classic forms. As a nation they appear to have a 
perfect genius for extracting the best out of everything of this 
kind that falls in their’ way, and applying it to their own 
purposes. The less pleasing characteristics are peremptorily 
rejected, and what remains is not unfrequently actually 
improved upon. We have nothing but admiration for what 
their designers and workmen have at all periods since the 
Renaissance been able to accomplish. One fault only we find ; 
it is in the blood, and it is as true of a Frenchman as the 
reverse is of an Englishman, that there is at all times a 
disposition to overload with ornament. Grave the principle of 
sancta simplicitas upon their work, and you have effected the 
sole improvement of which it is capable. It is not a little 
astonishing, too, that from the comparatively limited number of 
classic models in existence they should have been able to evolve 
such opposite styles, and of such surprising excellence as those 
which go by the names, “Henri Quatre,” “Louis Quatorze,” 
“Louis Seize,” “Empire,” and “Neo-Grec,” without losing to 
any degree the spirit and tradition of ancient art. 

There is of course this, that the styles in their development 
must lose certain of their idiosyncracy, and become what they 
really are—French, which may weigh as an objection, at any 
rate in this country. We have our revived classic, but (putting 
aside bricks and mortar) it is usually heavy and lifeless, and by 
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no means comparable with theirs; hence if we accept this style 
we had best be prepared to go to them for the items. In fact it 
is impossible to procure them elsewhere. 

For dignity, solidity, and a sort of stern grace, the truest 
models, though not always the most beautiful, will be found in 
the work of the First Empire. The pseudo-classicism of the 
Republic, reverting to its antique prototypes, first brought it 
into vogue, and it fell in happily with the Cesarism of Napoleon, 
who appears to have grasped the subject after his own way, and 
under whom it was carried to great perfection. The secret of 
his success, here as elsewhere, lay to his going direct to the 
fountain-head and employing the best men available. The 
regulations on the subject were most stringent. All designs 
were submitted before execution to the approval of David, the 
leading authority of the day, and without his zmprimatur 
nothing was passed. A despotism enjoys a command of labour 
unattainable under other ~¢égimes. To this reason, probably, we 
are indebted for the excellence of the cutting, chiselling, and 
finish generally. 

The fire-gilding, too, in which much of this work was carried 
out, was such that in colour and wear it was equal to pure gold, 
and to this day, if merely washed, will come up fresh and 
lustrous as the day it was done. These “mounts” were fitted 
upon everything, and an exceedingly decorative effect was 
produced by panelling the dark bronze or crimson-black 
mahogany furniture with delicate forms in perforated metal, 
which combined all the solidity of castings with all the free 
beauty of wrought work. In addition to this the chairs and 
tables were often inlaid and outlined with brass, but the 
tendency of the best-seasoned woods to warp, and consequently 
of the brass to spring, is against the practice. This style 
never achieved real popularity in France; it has been aptly 
characterized as “pitiless refinement,” and was too stern, 
bound within limits too strait, and demanded too much educa- 
tion to be widely appreciated, but it achieved a few master- 
pieces, witness the “Chariot of Victory” on the triumphal arch 
at Milan. Its bronzes will be always treasured for their 
intrinsic merit, but most of its less durable productions have 
already disappeared. When the Empire fell it may be said to 
have gone with it. It ran rapidly to seed, became heavy, 
cumbersome, and impure, and finally went out in the last stage 
of debased caricature. The classic fount we conceive to be the 
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main-spring of pure taste. Unlike its numerous progeny, it 
never degenerated into over-loaded efflorescence, and it is a 
curious fact that in its decline even, contrary to the almost 
universal rule, it fell into great simplicity. The workmen, 
perhaps, aware that their cunning was gone, essayed no 
dangerous flights, and the works of the latter period bear a 
curious resemblance to those dating from the time before it 
reached its zenith. Most of the schools since the Gothic have 
been founded upon it; some, as we have seen, have carried it 
on with true and beautiful feeling, but all finally, in the search 
for novelty, have wandered away from the path, become lost, 
mis-shapen, and so have perished. 

There can be little dispute that the gold and silver smiths of 
the best periods of classic art excelled in taste and skill any 
that have come after them; indeed, some of their feats have 
never been accomplished since, and are the despair of copyists. 
The man who wishes to complete his dining-room with fitting 
silver will have no difficulty. The comparatively recent dis- 
coveries of the treasures of Bernay and Hildesheim will supply 
him with models for table services of unrivalled beauty, and of 
glass there are innumerable specimens extant marvellous in 
colour and shape.! We have not the space here to enter into 
any description of the “treasures” above alluded to; we wish 
they were better known in this country. We have not the 
excuse of their being out of reach, for exact fac-simzles of them 
have been made by the Paris house of Christofle et Cie, and at a 
price which places them within easy reach of private collections 
or local museums, and we can only exhort those who would 
form a just estimate of the relations between ancient and 
modern art to inspect them whenever the opportunity occurs. 
Like Minerva from the head of Zeus, art would seem to have 
sprung at a bound into the flower of maturity. In sculpture the 
ancients are our acknowledged masters, in jewellery probably, in 
painting no less, but alas! of this last we cannot judge ferierunt 
etiam ruine. 

Looking, however, at what is left most nearly approaching to 
it, some faint conception of our loss comes home to us; we refer 
to the mural paintings at Pompeii and elsewhere. The buildings 
in which they are executed are chiefly of the middle class, and 


1 The incredible lustre of some of the glass, which gives it all the hues of the finest 
opal, is however chiefly due to the chemical action of the soil in which they have 
lain buried. 
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we must remember that fresco is at best an apology for the real 
thing, but even here the elaboration of work, the fecundity of 
detail, and general grip of composition are extraordinary. The 
profession is small but the achievement enormous. 

In one point, however, there is invariable failure, and that is 
perspective. It was not from want of trial: the essays are of a 
very ambitious sort and very frequent, but it probably arose 
from the fact that “landscape” was then uninvented. The old 
Roman had no eye for it—the very idea seems to have been 
disagreeable to him. If he refers to a pine-clad mountain it is 
always “horrid with wood,” “dreadful with shade,” “threatening 
with rock.” As a stern political economist (albeit unknown to 
himself), he studied man alone and his works, and saw no 
beauty in any prospect unless it were of reddening vineyards or 
ripening corn. If he touched on the subject at all it was merely 
to indicate it,.as a background, and he invariably betrayed the 
same ludicrous incapacity for its expression. His subtle know- 
ledge of curvature was better than anything of its kind before or 
since, but it did not help him here. He could take the human 
figure and do with it as he wished. Imagining a god, he would 
lift it from the earth and poise it like a falcon in mid air, with 
absolute repose of muscle, creating the suspense of a true spirit, 
as if the vis inertie existed not, the solid marble were but a 
volatile essence, the cold stone dowered with eternal life. 

The whence? the how? the why? are unanswered questions, 
but the great fact stands that there, long ages since, was 
breathed the Divine afflatus upon models which are to all 
time. In the study of these alone, not in the shifting prettiness 
of the moment, the foibles of the fashion, or the contortions of 
its neophytes, is it possible to achieve an education—to accom- 
plish the truths of art. 

While upon the subject of the relative merits of the styles, 
there are two others which for many reasons specially commend 
themselves to notice, as being, although of no mean antiquity, 
absolutely “new departures” as to principle, derived in no 
way from the common source, but evolved from an inner 
consciousness, under circumstances and in places so wide apart 
from everything of the sort, as to crown them with singularity. 
Their intrinsic merit, further, is so great that it warrants the 
idea of inspiration second only to the.Greek. We allude to 
the Moorish, which may be considered the flower of the Arab 
type, and to the Japanese, which stands quite by itself. 
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If ever art purely decorative were innate in a people, that 
people were these latter. It is no new thing among them. For 
hundreds of years their manufactories have been turning out 
priceless works, in lacquer, in enamel, in porcelain, and in 
bronze, which have been the envy of civilization. Their art is 
of the immutable character peculiar to the East, and their 
scheme of ornament the actual antithesis of the canons accepted 
by the rest of the world. For instance, exact symmetry is 
absolutely tabooed ; there is neither centre nor equal side in 
their compositions, yet in balance generally, and what we may 
call the symmetry of nature, they are unsurpassed. When to 
this quality is added (as is almost invariably the case) a 
wondrous freedom of line, appreciation of curve, economy of 
ornament, together with beauty of material and workmanship, 
it is not surprising that their works should take a very high 
rank indeed. 

Of late years they have been much popularized in England, 
and great quantities have been imported, although not of the 
best quality, hence it is not unlikely that a somewhat unworthy 
estimate has been formed of their value ; the demand, however, 
seems to be on the increase, and the result must be an improve- 
ment in the class of work imported. It is a hopeful sign that 
even the things we have had from them, the penny fans, the 
twopenny spillcases, the sixpenny sunshades, have won favour 
and received real appreciation of their undoubted merit. 

One might do worse than select a small landing or alcove to 
experiment upon in this style: an embroidered hanging, a 
metal-mounted cabinet, a pierced wood-screen, a few mats, 
trays, fans, and lanterns of coloured paper, and the thing is 
done ; the effect can hardly be otherwise than good, but even 
in so simple a scheme as this, it is as well to have what the 
Americans call a “dress center,” a choice bit of lacquer or a 
vase of clouded silver inlaid with gold, which without obtru- 
sively claiming attention, will give a cachet and finish to the 
composition, as necessary here as in the detailed arrangement of 
a picture. 

The other style—to which we ourselves, we confess it, are 
inclined to render the apple of beauty, and under circumstances 
not so very unlike those in which Paris got into trouble—the 
Mauresque, is that which reached its apex where the Alhambra 
sits throned above the gold besprinkled sands of the River 
Genil, like a queen of mystery and beauty wrapped in dark 
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garments of cypress and crowned with a mural crown of 
many towers. There is a singular fascination in the spot itself, 
the architecture is of almost effeminate elegance and delicacy, 
and is consequently fit only for purely ornamental purposes. 
Roberts's careful but always exaggerated drawings, and Irving’s 
writings may be said to have first made it really known, but 
Owen Jones first introduced it into England, where it did not a 
little harm, affecting for a time the patterns of nearly all the 
so-called decorative manufactures, from picture-frames to door- 
scrapers. As well try to mix oil with water as this with any 
other style; the attempt, however, was widely made, and for a 
time hybrid and mongrel as it was, took with the British public. 
It is so essentially different from all others that even to introduce 
a piece of it into a room will play havoc with all round; it isa 
moral bombshell. 

The restorations of the Alhambra at the Crystal Palace, 
which have familiarized it to English eyes, are far from being 
satisfactory ; it is doubtful if any /acszmile of a style which 
so far shares the nature of the sensitive plant could be amid 
such surroundings. Added to this, the colours used are too 
gaudy, the moulded work is too white, and the materials though- 
out are of inferior description. 

Much of the charm of the original is due to the exquisite 
toning of the tracery, the lustrous yellow hue of which makes 
it the exact counterpart of old ivory. True, it is but stucco, 
but a stucco which will wear for five hundred years and put on 
beauty with the centuries is not to be despised. The original 
mouldings, too, appear to have been finally finished and perhaps 
polished by hand, which gives them a character quite unique. 
There—where it stands in a semi-tropic clime, but in the 
presence of eternal snows, rearing its walls of ivory fret-work 
on slender columns of semi-translucent alabaster against the 
deep blue sky and palpitating sunlight of the south, with its 
plashing fountains and ever-running streams, its silent courts 
odorous with flowers, and dusky with rustling palm, with orange, 
and with citron, its shady halls paved with veined marbles, and 
glowing with unnumbered tints of fading colour and dimmed 
gold—it is a thing unmatched. 

It is impossible to divest the spot of its associations. Its 
romantic history and the freshness of its antique beauty appeal 
powerfully to the imagination ; and those who. have come upon 
it (as do most) after long wanderings through the arid plains 
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below, will hardly forget the grateful sense of rest and loveliness 
which the first sight of it inspires. 

We cannot unfortunately touch the accessories. They are 
quite out of reach. But a room is not; and if chosen suitably, 
say, looking into a conservatory or on the sunny corner of a 
terrace, ought to be successful. The moulds of the patterns 
(probably as patterns the most perfect that ever existed) are to 
be got: the pierced windows, tiles, and slight shafts of white 
alabaster are all “possible,” and if the gold and colouring are 
placed in the hands of an artist and kept judiciously subdued, 
the effect can hardly fail. Little or no furniture is required 
beyond mats and couches, but a small stand, a pair of big 
vases, or a flagon of the characteristic Persian metal-work will 
help out very much. 

Curiously enough, one of the very worst attempts at 
Mauresque revival is a room in the Royal Palace of Aranjuez, 
near Madrid: the material chosen was “ papier-maché,” a most 
unfortunate selection, the distressing results of which must be 
seen to be believed, it has no particle of true feeling. In the 
same palace is a Majolica room, which is in striking contrast to 
the last. The walls are entirely of large plaques in bold relief, 
and the effect is admirable. Something of the same kind 
might be produced in a room panelled with wood by painting 
it white, bringing the surface to a high glaze, and then inserting 
ornamental plaques of figures, birds, or flowers. 

Of “Gothic,” as it is commonly called, pure and simple, we 
have as yet said nothing for two reasons, firstly because its 
spirit and detail are now so well understood, and secondly 
because we regard anything anterior to the Tudor as very 
unsuitable to the ideas and wants of modern life. 

Our ways are further removed from those of our medizval 
ancestors than from those of the Greeks and Romans. Indeed, 
while our whole civilization may be said to be based upon the 
latter, we have little or nothing in common with the former of 
importance, except perhaps our religion, and religion has 
adopted the Gothic for its own tosuch an extent in this day, 
as to make it appear quite unsuitable to secular purposes. 
Gothic in the church, the college, or the monastery is a style 
full of health and vitality, but in a secular building, like a 
revival of Norman in a church, it stands always as an oddity ; 
an experiment, and seldom a successful one. 

It is a style like the Moorish, which will not mix: no one 
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would even attempt a single room. If done at all, the whole 
house from attic to basement must be carried out alike. Then 
if it be thoroughly effected it will be a model of curiosity, 
and the better it is, the more truly cast in the original mould, 
the greater the discomfort which will be the portion of its 
inhabitants. In other words, we want windows more than 
three feet high and three inches wide, and the most zsthetic 
individual would now-a-days prefer them glazed. He might 
also be pardoned if he objected to a bed-room built after the 
fashion of a Newgate cell, shut in between stone walls six or 
eight ‘feet thick; he might in our modern winters some night 
possibly require a fire, which, as there would be no fireplace, he 
would be unable to get. 

Were he a man of sensitive temperament, as it must be 
admitted are some zsthetes, his window being without glass, 
he might be annoyed by the odour arising from the horses, the 
cows, and the pigs, at roost under the arches upon which his 
house was built; and finally, if he were a married man, his 
wife would not stand the ladder, which would not improbably 
be the sole means of entry to, and egress from, the house. As 
the reader probably well knows, we do not exaggerate, these 
are but a few of the externals of the “gentle life” of the period 
when the Early English or purest type of Gothic prevailed in 
the land. 

An Englishman’s house is his castle, we are well aware, 
but to build it now-a-days with idle towers, empty moat, or 
useless drawbridge is a cumbersome frivolity, and even if a 
later style, the “Decorated,” be employed, it must be so 
modified as to lose half its reality, and hence more than half 
its charm ; one is set a-wondering all the time whether it really 
would have looked like that, had it been built by the proper 
people. 

We are not of those pessimists who think that all imaginable 
sources have been drained; on the contrary, we believe these 
sources to be practically infinite, and that where the study of 
them is seriously undertaken, we may any day be pleased and 
startled by fresh achievements. 

We have just seen the great nation across the Atlantic, 
scarce out of its teens, and with scant time as yet for the 
refinements of life, suddenly—without warning—spur to the 
front with an original development of etching of the highest 
artistic value, admirably adapted for the rapid illustration which 
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is so important a feature in the literature of the day. Art is 
of all subjects the most catholic, its phases are innumerable, 
its scope without limit. The meanest materials (such as stucco 
moulded shallow and without constructional pretence) seem, 
when put to legitimate uses, as capable of satisfactory treatment 
as gold or gems. 

To be practical, and to strip the matter of that parasitical 
growth which is always the result of “ fashion,’ must be our 
aim. In conclusion, we may observe that in the most ordinary 
building a great deal may be done by the exercise of taste in 
the matter of painting, inside or out: not so much by contrasts 
of colour as by varieties of shade in one or two. 

Beautiful tints are now made in bronze powders which may 
be used, but with caution, and in places where the damp cannot 
affect them. Judicious picking out will everywhere do wonders, 
and a bit of moulded work so treated will be trebled in value. 
This is beginning to be understood, and the improvement in 
our streets in consequence is very marked ; if colour and pattern 
have no variety, ornament may be loaded on ornament with 
absolute nullity of effect, as some of our more ambitious “fronts” 
prove. One of the beauties of stone is that nature herself will 
stain every stone of a building a distinct shade, after it has 
been a short time erected, a result she is powerless to produce 
on paint or cement. 

Finally, in all work we advocate as far as possible a personal 
supervision of the workman. Whatever it may be it is then 
better done, one’s own taste is called into exercise, and acquires 
a certain solidity of experience: the workman himself is flattered, 
and by increased attention and care endeavours to show his 
appreciation of the interest bestowed upon him. 

E. RANDOLPH, JUN. 
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I, 


QUESTIONS are sometimes asked in Catholic society about the 
comparative inactivity of English Catholics in the matter of 
Congresses. Not only do we abstain from such meetings in 
our own country, but we do not seem to be too eager to be 
represented at them when they are held abroad. The circum- 
stances of our position may account for much. We have no 
lack of men who could figure at such meetings with effect and 
profit to the community, but we have a dislike to talk which 
results in nothing but itself, and we are, moreover, very fully 
occupied as it is. We do not admit it to be true that the talk of 
Congresses ordinarily results in nothing but itself, but it is quite 
enough if people think this, whether truly or not. Englishmen 
are slow at catching anything new. We have no doubt that 
ere long the Catholics of this country will hold their Congresses, 
and derive benefit from them. The usefulness of such meetings 
is undeniable. They are infinitely more useful in their way than 
any number of “organs.” They rub mind against mind, they 
make men acquainted with one another, they encourage the 
modest projectors of fresh schemes of usefulness, which would 
otherwise be crushed before they were born. They furnish a 
healthy vent for true Catholic opinion, as distinguished from the 
opinion of the writers in Catholic newspapers, and they enkindle 
enthusiasm and devotion to an extent that nothing else, short of 
very good oratory, can do, and above all, they popularize an 
immense amount of information as to good works of piety, 
charity, and religion. 

But it is not worth while just at present to enter fully on.the 
advantages of such meetings. We confine ourselves to the 
humbler task of making a few remarks on two of these 
Congresses, of which the reports now lie before us. It is 
useful to contrast the Catholic Congress with the Protestant 
or Anglican meeting of the same kind, and for this purpose 
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we are glad to find on our table at the same moment the report 
of a Congress lately held at Lille on the one hand and that of 
the recent Anglican “Church Congress” at Newcastle on the 
other. 

The Lille Congress was held on the three last days of the 
month of June. It was a special Congress—that is, its 
deliberations and reports were all dedicated to a single subject 
only, out of all those which may fairly occupy the attention 
of Catholics desirous of promoting the great cause of their 
religion. This one subject was the honour of the Blessed 
Sacrament—a great subject indeed, but still only one out of 
a number. The “Church Congress” at Newcastle was, of course, 
very multifarious, both in its bill of fare and in the opinions of 
its various members, who seem to have had among them some 
representatives of almost all sections of the Anglican commu- 
nity, from the extreme Ritualist, and the “Church Union” 
man, down to the Broad and Low Church. The majority of 
the members of the Congress, however, seem to have belonged 
to the High Church party—with a considerable dash of the 
Ritualistic. In respect of diversity of opinions, of course the 
Anglican meeting was far more interesting than the Catholic 
meeting. It was a sort of exhibition or living museum of 
specimen men and specimen speeches, and, no doubt, conveyed 
to its attendants a good idea of the vaunted “breadth” of the 
Establishment. But this, in a religious point of view, can 
hardly be considered a recommendation, except by those who 
are more inclined to take Pilate’s view of the question, ‘“ What is 
truth?” than that of the Person to Whom the question was 
addressed by Pilate. 

If any one could doubt whether the meeting at Lille would 
find subjects enough for three days of discussion in the various 
works connected with the adoration of and honour to the 
Blessed Sacrament, he would be agreeably undeceived by a 
perusal of the short Report which lies before us. An immense 
amount of information and suggestion could be gleaned from its 
pages. The whole work of the Congress was divided into three 
sections. The subjects of the first are grouped under the general 
names of Adoration and Reparation. The subjects of the second 
embraced the worship of the Blessed Sacrament, exterior 
Homage paid to it, and the various @uvres having reference 
to this external honour. The last section took up the subjects . 
of Propaganda and the like’ Each day began with Mass in the — 
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chapel of the institute which received the Congress as its guest, 
at which there was a discourse by some prelate or distinguished 
ecclesiastic, and after which the Blessed Sacrament was exposed 
for adoration. This adoration was continued uninterruptedly 
during the day, notwithstanding the meetings of the various 
sections which were taking place all the time. The three 
sections succeeded each other, and the time of the members 
was abundantly occupied. On the first morning, the first 
section went through the subject of the Confraternities of the 
‘Blessed Sacrament, both in Paris and in the country parishes, 
where the custom is introduced of a Sunday in the month on 
which the Blessed Sacrament is exposed for the adoration of the 
members, where the members are also encouraged to accompany 
the priest with the Holy Viaticum to the sick, where the Adora- 
tion by night is also encouraged, and the people constantly 
stirred up by sermons on the dignity of the Blessed Eucharist. 

We can imagine that a visitor from England, Scotland, or 
Ireland—we are sorry to say these were almost the only 
countries unrepresented in the Congress—might have picked 
up some precious hints for use at home from this sitting of the 
section. We are struck with a recommendation for the better 
keeping up of the stream of worshippers when the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed in the churches, that families should be 
induced each to undertake a certain portion of time, one or two 
members being always present in the church before the altar. 
It appears that there is a special @uvre in Paris for nocturnal 
adoration, the regulations of which are much recommended for 
imitation. The Bureau of this is at MM. Poussielgue, 15, Rue 
Cassette. Pére Verbeke, a Father noted for his zeal in this kind 
of work, spoke very strongly on the advantage of constant 
preaching on the Blessed Sacrament, and mention was made of 
his great success in’securing the magnificent observation of the 
adoration on Holy Thursday night in Brussels this last year. 
The Abbé Dousse, of the diocese of Chartres, gave an interesting 
account of the manner in which a country parish had been 
brought into order by the devotion of its pastor to the works in 
honour of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The second and third sections of the Congress held their 
first sittings on the afternoon of the same day. They occupied 
themselves, according to the programme, with the external 
homage paid to the Blessed Sacrament and with the methods 
of Propaganda. One interesfing work is that of the Dames 
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de Ste. Julienne, called Apostolines of the Blessed Sacrament, 
who catechize the young girls who frequent the Government 
schools—which seem to be as much without religion as any 
board school in England, if not more so—and who also make 
banners and other ornaments for processions and feasts of the 
Blessed Sacrament, which are lent to priests whose parishes are 
too poor to have their own. In this way both the instruction of 
the young and the decent celebration of the festivals of the 
Blessed Sacrament are provided for. It appears that there are 
several periodicals which aim at spreading the worship of the 
Blessed Sacrament—the Revue des Guvres Eucharistiques, 
published at Lille twice a month, the Annales du Saint Sacre- 
ment et du Sacré Caur, published every month at Lyons, the 
Emmanuel, another Belgian monthly publication, a German 
Revue published in Austria, called the Tabernacle and Purgatory, 
a Spanish Lamp of the Sanctuary, and perhaps some others. 
Let us hope that the English speaking Catholics will not be 
behind their neighbours in works of this kind. Pére Verbeke 
strongly recommended the publication of short and clear Tracts 
on the Blessed Eucharist. Mention was also made of the 
series of works by the late Pére Eymard, the founder of the 
“Congregation of the Priests of the Blessed Sacrament,” of 
which five or six volumes have been published by MM. 
Poussielgue. 

The evenings of the days of the meetings of the Congress, 
after the solemn Benediction and Deposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, were devoted to an Assemblée Générale, held in a 
large hall capable of holding more than twelve hundred people. 
These general assemblies were attended by a very large 
concourse of persons, many of whom could not be present at 
the sittings of the sections. They were entertained by papers 
and speeches on the great subject which had drawn them 
together. 

As we have much to touch upon in the course of this short 
paper, we shall not attempt any further recital of the labours of 
the sections in detail. One very interesting work is that of the 
“Prétres Adorateurs.” This work also owes its inspiration to 
the pious Pére Eymard. The priests who. are enrolled in it 
engage themselves for one hour of adoration during the week. 
Each month the associates receive from the Central Bureau 
(27, Avenue Friedland, Paris), four tickets, with the hour chosen 
by the associate upon each. They are sent back to the Bureau 
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at the end of the month, after the adoration has been per- 
formed, and then the tickets are placed at the foot of the throne 
on which our Blessed Lord is adored day and night. The euvre 
is not yet quite two years old, and it has already between five 
and six hundred priests aggregated to it. More than fifteen 
thousand hours of adoration have been made. Another similar 
work is that of the “ Messe Réparatrice.” Priests engage to say 
Mass, in reparation for the outrages against the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Foundations of Masses are made for this purpose, and 
of these there are already about one hundred and sixty. 

We have only space for'a few more out of many works 
which might be very useful to ourselves. The “Communion on 
nine first Fridays in the month,” is a practice founded in conse- 
quence of the magnificent promises made to the Blessed Mar- 
garet Mary, for all those who would perform this devotion. It is 
recommended that it should be taken up by the parish priest, 
especially in places where fervour has grown cold, and that on 
the successive Fridays the Mass should have rather more solem- 
nity than usual, and that a short sermon should be preached. 
Another similar work is the Adoration of the Holy Hour—from 
eleven till twelve at night on Thursdays, the time of the Agony 
in the Garden. This devotion has been encouraged, and made 
more practicable to many, by the permission to make it any 
hour after the Vesper time on the Thursday. Pére Fristot, of 
the Society of Jesus, is the special propagator of this most 
beautiful practice. The last subject that we shall mention is 
what is called the “ Pélerinages Eucharistiques.” These pilgrim- 
ages are of two kinds. The first are those which are made to 
some famous shrine, where some miracle connected with the 
Blessed Sacrament: has taken place, as at Avignon, Faverney, 
Douai, or other places where miraculous Hosts are venerated ; 
the other kind being made to places not so distinguished, but 
where the authorities appoint a pilgrimage for a certain day 
for the parishes round about, from which processions are organ- 
ized for the purpose of reviving and deepening the faith of the 
Catholic population in the Blessed Sacrament. This idea seems 
to have sprung up in Catholic La Vendée, where the Dean of 
St. Fulgence, taking the idea from his Bishop, Mgr. Collet, 
Bishop of Lugon, invited the neighbouring parishes to his church 
in November, 1878, where the Blessed Sacrament was exposed 
for forty hours, on the 8th of the month mentioned. - The people 
came with their banners from a number of places round, and 
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on their arrival at the entrance of the town were formed in 
processions. The feast was celebrated with great devotion and 
solemnity. These public honours to the Blessed Sacrament are 
in all countries occasions of many conversions, and they arouse 
and maintain devotion in a singular manner. Perhaps the most 
interesting pages of all the report of which we are speaking, 
are those which recount the various works in honour of the 
Blessed Sacrament in all the countries of Europe, except, we 
are sorry to say, England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

It will be seen by any one who takes the trouble to run 
over the list of the subjects which we have mentioned, and 
still more by any one who will consult for himself the report 
from which our details have been drawn, that there is a large 
field for meetings of this kind in any Catholic population, and 
that, in cases where the Catholics of a country are comparatively 
few in proportion to the population, there may even be an addi- 
tional advantage to be gained by such “reunions.” The range 
of Christian activity in the promotion and practice of works such 
as those which were discussed at Lille is very large indeed, and 
it is not easy to over-rate the amount of instruction and of 
encouragement that may be gathered from these meetings, by 
men who have often to work and think in great isolation. In a 
Catholic community the line between all that relates to the 
government of the Church, and the guardianship of the faith, 
and that kind of work which has to be committed in the main to 
lay agency, is very clearly defined, nor would there be any need, 
in a Catholic assembly, for that careful avoidance of reference to 
matters of faith which has, as we shall see, to be insisted upon in 
the Anglican gatherings of which we shall presently speak. On 
points of government and discipline there could be no fear of 
any usurpation on the part of the laity, or of a false public 
opinion, of any of thé functions of the rulers and ministers of 
the Church. The Anglican meetings seem to us to foster that 
spirit of Presbyterianism and Congregationalism which is be- 
coming very powerful in the Establishment. The bishops of 
that Establishment seem to us to go to these meetings, rather 
for the sake of keeping them in order, than anything else. But 
with us the lay element needs rather to be spurred on and en- 
couraged to exertion in the lines which naturally belong to it, 
than to be held back. We can imagine that a considerable 
gathering of Catholics in some one of our large towns, with the 
subjects of discussion well prepared and arranged, would have 
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somewhat the same kind of effect as a stimulant and encourage- 
ment, as a great pilgrimage. We live in a number of small 
circles more or less separated from each other. We are thus 
broken up into groups, which only the charity of the Church and 
the unity of the faith prevent from becoming cliques. There 
are certain objects which we all have at heart, which are cer- 
tainly best to be gained by co-operation on a larger scale than 
that which makes a mission or even a diocese the centre and 
the unit. We should greatly profit by more intercourse with one 
another in the fresh air of open publicity. We should have to 
exclude politics, and that would be almost our only difficulty. 
But active union, for purposes of charity and religion, might 
perhaps persuade some Catholics among us that we really have 
higher objects to live for than the triumph of a political party, 
or the abuse of the other side. 

Before we take our leave of this part of our subject, it may 
be well to mention that a Congress, more general in its objects, 
is to be held at Lille in the second week of November. It is 
nominally a meeting of the Catholics of the Nord and Pas de 
Calais, but it will probably be largely attended by Catholics 
from other parts of France. The meeting is to extend over 
five days, beginning on the 9th of November, and ending on 
the 13th. The Archbishop of Cambrai will deliver the opening 
discourse on the evening of the oth in the Salle Ozanam, in 
which were held the general assemblies of the Conference of 
June. The subjects of discussion are divided among the three 
main sections of Works of Faith and Prayer, Teaching Pro- 
paganda and Catholic Art, and Social and Charitable Works, 
The first head comprises the works for the honour of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the pilgrimages, the sanctification of Sunday, the 
works for the assistance of the Pope, for the help of soldiers 
in the practice of their religion, and the like. The second 
section is divided under the three heads of education, the Press, 
which includes the “Colportage Catholique,” and Christian art. 
The last section, devoted to social and charitable works, is 
specially abundant in the number of various inventions of charity 
which it proposes to review. Several bishops will probably be 
present. All communications and inquiries for information 
should be addressed to the Sécrétariat. Général, 43, Rue 
Négrier, Lille. 
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IL. 
We pass into an atmosphere of a very different temperature 
when we take up the report of the late Anglican “Church 
Congress” at Newcastle. This assemblage was probably con- 
siderably more numerous and imposing to the outward eye than 
that at Lille of which we have been speaking. It was opened 
by the Archbishop of York, and presided over by the Bishop of 
Durham. There were present at the meeting some other bishops 
of the Establishment, or of the sister communities of Scotland 
and America. Some lay notabilities also took part in its pro- 
ceedings; Lord Nelson and Mr. Beresford Hope— inevitable 
dishes at these Anglican banquets—and the President of the 
English Church Union, Mr. Charles Wood. Of course there 
was nothing to answer to the daily Mass and Exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament at Lille—in truth, the whole devotional 
element of the Continental Congress was conspicuously absent. 
Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that the thoughts of many 
of those present at this Anglican gathering were not directed to 
something analogous to the great object for which the Catholics 
of the north of France had assembled at Lille. There are large 
bodies among the Anglicans who believe in what they think to 
be the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence of our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament, and who are just now considerably 
exercised by the persecution, as they deem it, which has fallen 
on some of their clergy, who have, in defiance of the existing 
Courts of their communion, adopted the old vestments, and, in 
other ways, sought to do honour to what they conceive to be 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice. We need not say that with all 
Catholics—indeed, with the great majority of Anglicans—we 
believe these men to be under a great delusion, a delusion 
sufficiently provided against by their own formularies, in which 
the doctrine of the Real Presence is denied in the most peremp- 
tory and explicit manner. As far as we recollect at the moment, 
the only passage in the Anglican formularies in which allusion 
is made to the existence of our Lord’s Body in reference to their 
Communion Office, is the one in which it is distinctly and un- 
ambiguously asserted that our Lord’s Body is xo¢ there. 
However, we must not be too hard on people who have a 
zeal for the honour of the Blessed Sacrament, though that zeal 
may be without knowledge. What is more to the purpose of 
our present paper, is to remark in a few words on the very 
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different manner in which the honour of the Blessed Sacrament 
seems to have interested the attendants on these two Congresses. 
One of the main subjects of discussion at the Congress at 
Newcastle was the amount of diversity of ritual which might 
be allowed within the Anglican communion. Now, ritual is 
worth nothing except as an expression of faith in some doctrinal 
truth. The greatest advocates of ritual among the Anglicans 
would doubtless agree in condemning the ritual which is an 
entirely unmeaning show, and which does not correspond to a 
true doctrine in the mind of the man who wears a vestment, or 
who is present at the service at which the vestment is worn. 
Now, we may venture to say that the Catholics present at the 
Congress at Lille would never have thought it worth while to 
discuss the question of ritual, with men with whom they were 
not at one as to the doctrine which that ritual was to express 
and to guard. Nor would they have been content to plead for 
the toleration, in the Church of God, of two kinds and orders 
of ritual in the celebration of the Adorable Sacrifice—one kind 
of ritual, the issue and progeny of a firm belief in the statement 
of the Anglican Prayer-Book that the Body of Christ is zo¢ there, 
nor anything that is in any way deserving of worship—and the 
other kind of ritual, the expression of an equally firm belief in 
the contrary and. Catholic doctrine in these respects. Yet we 
cannot but see that this comfortable meeting of men, agreeing 
to differ on the highest points of Christian doctrine, which was 
assembled at Newcastle, would have been fluttered like the 
Volsces in Corioli if any one had ventured in their midst to 
declare the anathema of the Church against those who deny the 
Real Presence. From beginning to end, the question of doctrine 
was shelved. We believe it is an essential rule in these meetings 
that doctrinal questions are to be avoided, and this is probably 
a rule which is absolutely essential to the harmony and even to 
the very existence of such Congresses among Anglicans. But 
that it should be so speaks volumes for the character of the 
Catholicism which is professed by so many of those who 
frequent them. At all events, the perpetual hiding of the real 
and most wide differences which separated the various speakers 
or readers, on this and some other subjects discussed by the 
Congress, throws an air of unreality over the whole. __ 

Take for instance this discussion about the limits of ritual. 
It was opened by Dr. Lake, the Dean of Durham, who is 
probably more of a Broad Churchman than anything else. 
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Dr. Lake spoke, we are told by the Guardian reporter, in a very 
tolerant tone, and was often vehemently applauded when he 
claimed, for instance, for the Ritualists to be as true members 
of the Church of England as the early Evangelicals were—that 
is, as men who believed the Lutheran doctrine of justification 
and denied the Real Presence. Truly a great compliment to 
the Ritualists! After Dr. Lake, Archdeacon Bardsley followed 
“on the opposite side,” from which we may suppose that this 
good archdeacon was a Low Churchman. He was rather 
tolerated than favoured by the audience—for, although some 
courageous Low Churchmen venture into these assemblies, the 
majority of those who attend them are High Churchmen of 
various colours. Yet, to say the honest truth, we find a tone 
of greater Christian earnestness and love of what the speaker 
considers to be the truth as to doctrine, in the address of 
Archdeacon Bardsley, than in any other of the speeches reported 
in the Guardian, that of Mr. Charles Wood, perhaps, alone 
excepted. The archdeacon did not mince matters at all. He 
told the meeting that the first Prayer-Book of King Edward, 
which, as every one knows, had far more of the Catholic element 
left in it than was tolerated in the second book of the same 
poor King, or any other prayer-book that has since been im- 
posed on the Anglican Establishment by Act of Parliament, 
contained a “condemned” ritual, to tolerate—not to restore— 
which, would permit “the tides of superstition once more to roll 
over our English homes and churches ”—it would be acting on 
a policy by which “the current of our Church’s life-blood would 
be corrupted as by a poisonous taint.” And yet the next 
speaker—unless we are mistaken—Lord Nelson, occupied himself 
almost exclusively in praise of the vestments enacted in the 
first book of King Edward as symbolizing the essential doctrines 
of the English Reformation. “The ornaments,” he said, “which 
were in use in the second year of King Edward the Sixth, and 
which were prescribed by or implied in the Prayer-Book, of 1549, 
may be considered as essentially exhibiting the true teaching 
of our Reformers in this particular,”—the very teaching, appar- 
ently, which Archdeacon Bardsley considers as infected with 
“‘a poisonous taint.” 

The delightful alternation of doctrine was kept up, when the 
paper of Lord Nelson was followed by the observations of the 
Dean of Chester, Dr. Howson. He, as we suppose, belongs 
either to the Broad Church party or to some middle party 
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of High Anglicans—but he is as contrary to Lord Nelson as 
Lord Nelson is to Archdeacon Bardsley. Let us quote what 
Dr. Howson says about the two Prayer-Books, in his earnest 
protest against the doctrine of the superiority of the former : 


It now begins to be intimated to us that the First Prayer-Book of 
King Edward the Sixth may be adopted by us as an allowable standard 
of ritual, co-ordinately with that book which, after many intermediate 
revisions, has superseded it. Sometimes ‘this view is merely suggested 
to us, as when those directions for confession before Communion, 
which differ extremely in the two books, are placed before us on 
opposite pages as though of equal authority; or as when the history 
of the Reformation is so treated as though it reached its proper close 
in 1549; or as when the First Prayer-Book is printed as the great 
central luminary, round which the later English service-books, includ- 
_ ing the present, are ranged as lesser lights. Sometimes the argument 
is made definite and positive on the basis of certain words in the 
Thirty-Sixth Article. You have heard the quotation given by Lord 
Nelson from the Act of Uniformity attached to the book of 1552—to 
this effect, that the earlier book was “very agreeable to the Word of 
God and the primitive Church, very comfortable to all good people, 
and most profitable to the state of this realm.” Were ever any words 
more true? Was there ever a more happy revolution than the publi- 
cation and use of that First Book? What a recurrence there was in 
this to the early times of Christianity, what a comfort to many troubled 
souls, what a permanent benefit to our country! But was ever anything 
so good that it cannot be made better? And can those things in an 
old law which have been repealed be of equal authority with the things 
in a new law which have replaced them? Has Lord Nelson forgotten 
how that Act of Uniformity of 1552 proceeds: and let me ask members 
of this Congress, to whom the words thus quoted may be familiar, 
whether they have ever read carefully that Act throughout. It is said 
there three times in one paragraph, that the new book is the old book 
“explained” and “ perfected.” Hence, whenever they differ, we have 
in the new book either the true explanation of the old, or the perfecting 
of that which was defective in the old. It surely cannot be a Catholic 
principle to prefer that which is obscure to that which is clear, or that 
which is rudimentary to that which is mature. And the argument based 
upon the Thirty-Sixth Article can be refuted with equal ease. But I 
will now simply quote the words which we, the clergy, subscribe, as 
regards this point, at our ordination. We then affix our names to the 
undertaking that “in public prayer and administration of the Sacraments 
we will use the form prescribed in the Book of 1552, and none other, 
except so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority.” 


After this came Mr. Berdmore Compton, who in a super- 
cilious and lofty tone seems to have warned any but adepts 
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against meddling with ritual and ritualists, under the heavy 
penalty of making themselves ridiculous. Mr. Berdmore 
Compton appears to assume throughout—what he must have 
been quite conscious was not the case—that all Anglicans, 
celebrants and worshippers alike, believe what he himself 
supposes to be the Anglican doctrine of the Real Presence. 
He was quite as unreal in this respect as Lord Nelson, but 
infinitely inferior to him in modesty and solidity of information. 

It is quite clear that a simple Catholic, who had gone to 
the Congress at Lille for the purpose of gaining instruction and 
encouragement in his own devotion to the Blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar, and as to the means which he might adopt for the 
future in promoting that devotion in every possible way, would 
have gone home again much consoled, and with his fervour 
kindled by contact with so many other earnest Christians de- 
sirous of the same objects with himself. But a simple member 
of the “Church of England” who might have attended the Con- 
gress at Newcastle, in the hope of having his loyalty aroused 
and his enthusiasm inflamed by finding himself one of a multi- 
tude of the faithful, “of one mind and one heart” on the 
most sacred subjects of belief, especially on the subject of the 
Blessed Eucharist, would probably have returned home perplexed 
and chilled, finding that the great differences of belief between 
the members of his community were as deeply rooted as they 
are asserted to be by that community’s worst enemies, and that 
not even an attempt was made to reconcile these great dif- 
ferences. He might well think that, if it is bad that there 
should be immense differences of faith on the most important 
matters between the clergy themselves of the Anglican com- 
munion, it is even something still worse that they should meet 
so comfortably, and hobnob, as it were, over these differences as 
if they were matters of no importance. For if differences are 
bad, indifference is far worse. 


Ill. 

We can imagine that the same kind of effect may have been 
produced on the minds of some of those ardent men, who are 
so eager to set the “Church of England” free from what they 
rightly consider the disgraceful and degrading servility to the 
royal authority which has been its chief characteristic since the 
so-called Reformation. Of course a great deal has been said 
about the Church Courts, and the imprisonment of Mr. Green 
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was in all minds. It might have been very pleasant to hear a 
man like Mr. Charles Wood, speaking strongly and boldly as he 
always does speak, about the great objections which exist in all 
sincerely religious minds among Anglicans, to the present state 
of things respecting causes of doctrine. “The charge that is 
made against the existing courts having cognizance of spiritual 
matters is this: that being supposed to represent the authority 
of the Episcopate, they in fact, at the present time, only repre- 
sent the authority of the Crown.” These are the words with 
which Mr. Wood began his paper. He had not much diffi- 
culty in proving that the court over which Lord Penzance pre- 
sides, and which represents nominally the Court of the Arch- 
bishops, is bound by the decisions of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. There cannot be a doubt of the fact. A 
great many things said against Lord Penzance are very foolish 
indeed, and the poor man is abused as if he were one of the 
Roman Prefects mentioned so often in the Martyrology, as 
having ordered the tortures of the early martyrs. But that his 
court is boufhd to carry out the law as laid down by the highest 
tribunal which has cognizance of spiritual causes among the 
Anglicans, and that that highest tribunal represents her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, there can be no manner of doubt. Only Mr. 
Wood, and others like him, do not see and will not see, as long 
as they remain Anglicans, that this subjection of the Archbishops 
to the Crown is the simple, vital, and fundamental principle of 
the. Anglican Reformation. Canon Knox-Little was thought to 
have made a great point, and he drew down some applause, 
when he said at this meeting, that the principle of the Refor- 
mation was to free the laity from the priests, and the priests 
from the Bishops, and the Bishops from the Pope. But he did 
not quite finish the description as it ought to have been 
finished. He ought to have added that this process of freeing 
was accomplished and made perfect by the absolute subjection 
of Priests and Bishops alike to the new Supremacy of the 
Crown. It was not a process of freeing simply — it was the 
substitution of a slavery which man has invented, for the order 
and subordination which our Lord left behind Him in His 
Church. 

It is not our business to answer Mr. Wood in his care- 
fully-written paper, in which he strives to meet the fatal fact of 
the substitution of the Royal Supremacy for the Papal Supre- 
macy. He is at issue—it is the common lot of the speakers or 
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readers at these Church Congresses to be so at issue—with the 
very learned paper which precedes his own in the report of 
the Guardian, written and read by Mr. Cowie, the Chancellor of 
the Diocese in which the Congress was held. Mr. Cowie says, 
speaking of the Court of Appeal — “for the three hundred 
years after the passing of the statute, 25 Henry the Eighth, 
c. 19, which put an end to all appeals to Rome, and provided for 
all appeals, 0f what nature or kind soever, from the Courts of the 
Archbishops to the King’s Majesty in the Court of Chancery, 
delegates were appointed for each case under the Great Seal. 
At the time of the report of the Commissioners appointed in 
1830, to inquire into the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
the delegates were usually three puisne judges and three or more 
civilians ; but in some cases a further Commission was issued, 
consisting of spiritual and temporal peers, judges of the com- 
mon law, and civilians, usually of three of each description. In 
case of the court being equally divided in opinion, or no com- 
mon law judge forming part of the majority, a Commission of 
adjuncts issued, appointing additional judges of the same 
description. There was no appeal from the delegates as a matter 
of right, but occasionally a Commission of review was issued 
upon the advice of the Lord Chancellor.” 

Mr. Wood labours to remove this fact, or rather he con- 
fronts it by arguments which seem to show that, whatever 
may have been the claim as to the exercise of the Royal 
Supremacy, there is no evidence to show that the delegates 
representing it have ever dealt with causes of faith and worship. 
In the very dead state of the English Establishment for the 
three hundred years of which Mr. Cowie speaks, the question 
might be asked, whether there have been any causes of faith and 
worship for the delegates to try? Mr. Wood does not give any 
instances in which the Bishops or Convocation have finally 
dealt with any such causes. An earnest member of the Estab- 
lishment may have derived some comfort from a paper like that 
of Mr. Wood. He may have seen that the Establishment con- 
tained men—at least laymen—who were awake to the miseries 
of the state of things brought about by the Reformation, and 
desirous to risk even the establishment of Anglicanism, for 
the sake of relief from those evils. But he would not, we think, 
have gone away very strongly impressed with the conviction that 
these men would ever succeed. He would have seen that here 
also there is fatal division in the ranks, and he would have heard 
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some very plain statements from the Bishop of Liverpool, that 
Bishop and Priests, after all, are not fit to be judges, because 
their habit of mind and their practice of preaching without 
reply makes them essentially one-sided. 


IV. 

At the time at which we write, it is asserted that the question 
of the release of Mr. Green has been settled, or is in the course 
of arrangement. We are not in the secret of the terms on which 
his liberation is to be effected. It seems, however, not unlikely 
that some such compromise as that which set Mr. Ridsdale free 
in conscience to give up his vestments, may be the key which is 
to unlock the prison doors of the incumbent of Miles Platting. 
If that is the case, it is the old story over again : 


Solventur risu tabulz, tu missus abibis. 


Under such circumstances it would hardly be kind to remark on 
the vigorous demonstration made by the advocates of the 
extreme interpretation of the “ornaments rubric” in support 
of Mr. Green, who was about the same time kindly advised by 
Dr. Pusey that his preaching from within his cell was more 
forcible than his ordinary pulpit oratory could be. Mr. Wood 
here again was the hero of the day, presiding with a large 
placard behind him on which was inscribed the “ornaments 
rubric.” Alas! there is another rubric, in a much more 
important position in the Anglican Prayer Book, which pro- 
bably contains the true reason which justifies and explains the 
desuetude into which the “ornaments rubric” has fallen. It 
would only have been fair, we think, that the black rubric, which 
states so plainly the doctrine of the Anglican Prayer Book as to 
the real absence of our Lord, should have been exhibited with 
equal prominence with those ritual directions which are rendered 
so futile and unmeaning by that Anglican doctrine. It ‘will 
always be difficult, to use words of which Dr. Pusey is very fond, 
to “read out” the zot in that black rubric. As long as the ot 
remains, what can we think of the Ritualists, but that they are 
fighting for a shadow after having deliberately and formally 
renounced the substance ? 

As we are speaking of the Newcastle Church Congress, it 
may be well to mention the numerous meetings of the diocesan 
conferences which have been almost. simultaneous with it. In 
fact, the great Anglican paper, The Guardian, seems to have its 
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presses overloaded with the too voluminous reports of these 
assemblies. Here, we think we have a class of meeting which 
certainly could not be held in any Catholic community. The 
laity are freely admitted to these diocesan parliaments, which 
seem to have a sort of continuous existence in many Anglican 
dioceses, and in which clergy and laity alike discuss some very 
burning questions indeed. In fact, the Establishment appears 
to us to show its Congregational character far more than is 
justified by any Catholic model in these meetings. But they 
are attended by many of the best men, both lay and clerical, 
that the Establishment can boast of, and it is impossible for 
so many earnest minds to come together without striking out 
some sparks of true light. And, no doubt, in many dioceses, 
they are useful safety-valves for opinion which might otherwise 
vent itself in less unobjectionable ways. But it is not our 
business to give an account of such meetings. We may, how- 
ever, notice, in reference to what has just been said as to the 
case of Mr. Green, that the report of the diocesan conference 
at Manchester gives us a full statement from Dr. Fraser, the 
Anglican Bishop, as to his part in the proceedings against that 
gentleman. It seems to have been very satisfactory to his 
audience. The Bishop tells us, as to the question of the pro- 
posed release of Mr. Green, all that can probably be known for 
some little time. 


Having had some little correspondence with him the other day, in 
consequence of which he was led to say that he was prepared to accept, 
what he said he had never repudiated—canonical obedience to his 
Bishop—I was prepared to take him on that broad principle. I there- 
fore wrote to the Prime Minister to ask whether, under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Green could not be released from prison. I got an 
extremely kind letter from Mr. Gladstone in reply, in which he said 
that the province of recommending the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy to the Crown did not lie with him. Mr. Gladstone further 
stated that he had forwarded my letter, together with Mr. Green’s, to - 
the Home Secretary, and had asked him to put himself in communica- 
tion with the Lord Chancellor; he also said that if the matter came to 
be a question to be brought before the Cabinet, as a matter of Cabinet 
policy, his aid should not be wanting. 


Dr. Fraser has, since this, written a letter to the Zzmes to 
say that these words may convey an erroneous impression con- 
cerning the position of Mr. Gladstone. “He did not indicate in 
any way the direction his advice would take.” We shall soon 
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hear, perhaps it will be known before these lines are published, 
what is the issue of the negociation. Certainly, it seems to 
Catholics a very strange fact, that it should never have occurred 
to Mr. Green, till he had been many months in prison, that he 
might as well go by what his Bishop thinks right in the matter 
of a rubric which has been so universally disregarded for so 
many generations. And yet it is very uncertain whether Mr. 
Green will not require to be told what his Bishop’s recommen- 
dations are, before he gives them “canonical obedience,” and 
whether, if he simply puts himself in the hands of Dr. Fraser, 
he will not be thought, by many of his friends, to have run away 
from his colours quite as courageously as Mr. Ridsdale. The 
truth is, the Ritualists are not ready to obey the Bishops—or 
any one else. They are practically Presbyterians, valuing the 
Episcopate chiefly as the means of perpetuating the ministry. 
That is; they think the Bishops of just the same importance as 
drones in a hive of bees. 
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REVIEWS. 


1. Les Confins de la Science et de la Phiiosophic. Par le P. J. Carbonnelle, S.J. 
Paris, Palmé; Bruxelles, Albanel. 2éme edition. 

ONE of the most often repeated calumnies against the 
Church on the part of modern rationalists is the assertion that 
clericalism has ever been the enemy of scientific progress. 
Father Carbonnelle’s admirable little book is in itself a sufficient 
refutation of this impudent falsehood. Originally published in 
the Revue des Questions Scientifiques, it was afterwards reprinted 
in a separate form, and has already reached a second edition. 
We are not surprised at this just appreciation of its value; the 
style is easy, the language simple, and the author, with wise 
discretion, has avoided technical and esoteric terms, and has 
explained in language plain and lucid the various questions 
he discusses. He has the happy knack of being popular without 
ceasing to be scientific. Thus, for instance, in his method of 
dealing with the essential distinction between animals and man, 
there is a definiteness and precision which enables the ordinary 
reader to grasp without effort and to retain without difficulty the 
leading points of the distinction: “La différence fondamentale 
entre l’animal et l‘homme se trouve dans leur faculté de con- 
naitre. Tandis que l’homme peut connaitre les phénoménes 
matériels, les phénoménes intellectuels et les causes substanti- 
elles dont ces phénoménes sont les actions, la faculté de l’animal 
ne dépasse pas les phénoménes matériels: le reste lui échappe, 
il ne connait ni les phénoménes intellectuels ni les substances.”? 
This is a neat and concise statement of a distinction which it is 
not easy to put into a few words, and the importance of which 
cannot be overrated in these days of Darwinism. 

Our author has also an excellent illustration to meet the 
well-known materialist argument that the arrangement of the 
2 Vol. ii. p. 154. 
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primordial atoms which produced the present order of the world 
does not prove with absolute certainty a guiding intelligence, 
because it is conceivable that chance might have made the 
necessary arrangement, just as chance might bring out the 
letters of the alphabet in their proper order to a person drawing 
them blindfold. To this Father Carbonnelle answers that there 
are some chances so utterly and wholly improbable as to make 
them in practice simply impossible. Thus the chance of any 
settled arrangement of the alphabet being produced by chance 
is represented by a fraction of which the numerator is 1 and 
the denominator 4 x 10”, that is, 4 followed by 26 cyphers. In 
other words, if we suppose a person drawing out the 26 letters at 
random once every minute, and if he had begun when the world 
was created and continued till now, the chances against their 
having come out once in any fixed order in all that time isa 
fraction of which the numerator is 1 and the denominator is so 
many thousands of millions that we do not venture to write them 
down. Or, to adopt another of Father Carbonnelle’s illustra- 
tions, the chance of an arrangement of the 26 letters into an 
intelligible sentence would be about the same as the chance of 
finding a grain of sand, the only clue to which was the knowledge 
that it was somewhere in Europe ! 

The order followed by Father Carbonnelle is a very simple 
one, an order of natural progress from the lower to the higher 
of the various organizations which exist upon the earth. He 
begins from the very beginning—atoms and the atomic theory— 
and telis us how the Jesuit Boscovich, anticipating the discove- 
ries of modern science, was the founder of this theory, formulated 
its first principles, and, with the true intuition of genius, arrived 
at a single bound at a position which all the sciences have been 
and still are winning for us step by step. Our author then 
explains with all the clearness of which the subject is capable 
the fundamental doctrines of modern physics: the nature of 
force and energy, potential and actual, the theory of the con- 
servation of energy, the most recent discoveries as to the 
ultimate analysis of light, heat, and sound, the difference 
between atoms and molecules, and the results of the various 
arrangements and movements of the atoms which form a 
molecule, and of the mutual action of the molecules on one 
another in their various combinations. Thence he passes to a 
more detailed discussion of the atomic theory, of the continuity 
of matter, of the nature of time and space and number, and 
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of the meaning of the infinite and of infinity, and step by step 
he leads us on, by a clear and at the same time vigorous demon- 
stration, to the proof of creation and of the non-eternity of matter. 
As the universe was created in time, so it is destined one day to 
perish. Little by little its inherent activity is working itself out, 
and for this world of ours, as for every living thing upon it, the 
day of death slowly but surely approaches. But if the world is 
to perish, not so the intelligences which God has created to 
cover the face of the earth, and in his second volume Father 
Carbonnelle turns his attention to the phenomena of life and 
intellect. With precision and simplicity he draws the line 
between our voluntary and our involuntary actions, and puts in 
the hands of non-professional readers just that amount of 
scientific information which ought to be possessed by every 
well educated Catholic who has to encounter the cruel distortions 
of philosophy which are current among those outside the Church, 
and sometimes threaten to make inroads even on the sacred 
domain of the philosophy that we have inherited from our 
Catholic forefathers. The origin of species, the theories of 
creation, the first beginnings of life upon this world, the 
doctrines of spontaneous generation, the evidences of design, 
heredity, reversion—all the many questions now rife in the 
scientific world, are concisely and yet sufficiently touched upon 
in this most useful little book. No one can read it without 
recognizing the thorough acquaintance of the writer with his 
subject, and the singular power he possesses of putting in a 
clear and intelligible way intricate and difficult questions. To 
us in England, where so much that is false has had its origin, 
Father: Carbonnelle’s pages have a special interest, and we 
cannot help wishing that we had in English some similar work 
for the guidance of our young Catholics. Our long isolation 
from the busy stir of intellectual life produced little by little 
among English Catholics an indifference to questions vital to the 
faith of the tising generation, and now that we are waking from 
our torpor, the intelligence of our young students finds itself 
almost compelled to feed on the unhealthy but attractive poison 
ofthe modern school of materialistic scientists. We have among 
us men competent to undertake for England a book similar to 
that which Father Carbonnelle has so successfully produced for 
young Belgians and Frenchmen. There are Catholic names 
honoured and respected for their ability and their learning in 
the scientific world. Is there not one of them who will 
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undertake the good work of writing an interesting, popular, 
yet thorough book on those burning questions which meet our 
youth on every hand, and which are so full of peril to them if 
they become acquainted with them only through the fascinating 
teaching of Huxley and Darwin and Wallace, and under the 
perilous guidance of the modern atheist and agnostic ? 

In default of such a book from an English pen, we hope that 
Father Carbonnelle will find a large circulation in England, and 
that his second edition will soon be followed by a third. We 
wish him a long life of useful labour in the good and holy task 
of defending religion against the false hypotheses of a science 
which is not truly scientific, and of showing to the world that 
only in the Catholic Church can religion and science, each in 
its own sphere, further and not retard the true and healthy 
progress of the other. 


2. Catholi: Controversy. A Reply to Dr. Littledale’s Plain Reasons. By H. J. D. 
Ryder, of the Oratory, London: Burns and Oates. 

We have now before us the bane and the antidote: Dr. 
Littledale’s Plain Reasons, and Father Ryder’s reply to them: 
the bane, written by a man not wanting in ability, plausible 
and unscrupulous, with a genius for misrepresentation and for 
reproducing second-hand calumnies; himself groping in the 
darkness and trying to revenge himself on the Light by 
blaspheming its pure authority: the antidote, the work of a 
scholar and a gentleman, well-read in theology, and belonging 
to a Congregation illustrious alike in its saintly Founder, and 
in the learning and genius of its living members; the work of 
one who thoroughly understands his subject, and what is no 
less important, thoroughly grasps the Protestant standpoint ; 
who comes forward as a valiant champion of truth, to give those 
who have swallowed the poison at least an opportunity of being 
preserved from its ill-effects. To appreciate Father Ryder’s work 
it is necessary to remember the exceeding difficulty of com- 
pressing into a small space the answer to a series of calumnies. 
If a man publishes a statement that one of his acquaintances is 
a liar,and a knave and has cheated him of a large sum of 
money, it may take weeks and weeks to refute a charge thus 
lightly made. Or if he says to me, How can you belong toa 
Church which is notoriously steeped in deceit and corruption, 
which dishonours God and discourages all true faith and love ? 
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it may well take a volume to give a satisfactory answer. 
Besides this the apologist is always liable to be reminded of 
the proverb, Qui sexrcuse saccuse; and even he who comes 
forward as a champion of the Immaculate Spouse of Christ, 
the Holy Roman Church, feels a sort of shame at having to 
soil his fingers with the mud that the Protestant controversialist 
has thrown, and at being compelled to the uncongenial task 
of treating his opponent with patience, and dealing with his 
nefarious calumnies as if they were the fair arguments of an 
honest man. Now Dr. Littledale is essentially a “flinger of 
mud ;” he rejoices in the occupation; like the mud-larks of 
the London streets, we fear he would be very sorry if he were 
transported to a region of cleanliness, where his mudpie would 
be an impossibility. He therefore revels in Anglicanism, where 
he is free to throw mud all around and plenty of it. We have 
lying on our table a pamphlet in which he throws his mud 
at his own brethren and co-religionists, and blasphemes the 
very founders of his religion. Under show of defending Ritualist 
innovation, he denounces the leading English and Scotch 
Reformers’ as “a set of miscreants,” who “burned and ruined 
the churches which their fathers had built, turned chalices into 
drinking-cups, fonts into dog-troughs, and the like,” and tells 
his readers that if they find any one calling them martyrs 
because they were burnt for their crimes, they are to “quote 
these verses from the Prophet Jeremiah (xxix. 22): ‘Thus saith 
the Lord: Of them shall be taken up a curse . . . saying: The 
Lord make thee like Zedekiah, and like Ahab, whom the King 
of Babylon roasted in the fire, because they have committed 
villany in Israel.’? 

We quote this to show the true character of Dr. Littledale’s 
genius, and how difficult it is to meet a man who is so fond of 
reviling others that he must, forsooth, lay his hand on his own 
kith and kin. We turn from him with a sigh of relief to the 
pleasant task of thanking Father Ryder for his compendious 
little summary of defence. Very judiciously he has confined 
his reply within the same compass as the attack. Point by 
point he has briefly but clearly exposed each misstatement or 
misrepresentation of Dr. Littledale, referring the reader where 
it is necessary to theologians or controversialists who treat the 
matter more at length. Sometimes he discusses the accusations 
of Dr. Littledale more fully than at others, ¢g., the charge 
2 Innovations, pp. 24, 25. 
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founded on the False Decretals; sometimes he dismisses him 
with a few trenchant words. He is essentially a judicious 
opponent, and as far as we have seen, passes over no charge, and 
slurs over nothing that he considers that he is in fairness bound 
to admit, ¢g. the “shyness of the Fathers respecting the use 
of images,” though he explains plainly enough the ground of 
their caution. He is scrupulously moderate in his language 
throughout, and the contrast between his charity and patience 
(and that in a matter where charity and patience must have 
been most sorely tried) and the bitterness and recklessness of 
Dr. Littledale are very remarkable. The inquiring Protestant 
cannot do better than read Father Ryder’s book if he finds a 
stumbling block in Dr. Littledale’s accusations. The Catholic 
who has the misfortune to be assailed by Protestant friends or 
relatives, will find a sound, reliable, and clear reply to their 
attacks in this most useful and compendious little volume. 


3. Zhe Cat. An Introduction to the study of Back-boned Animals, especially 

Mammals, By St. George Mivart, Ph.D., F.R.S. London: John Murray. 

_ Professor Huxley’s late work of nearly four hundred crown 
octavo pages on the Cray-fish may have seemed to untechnical 
readers to be quite adequate to the magnitude of the subject, 
in spite of his modest disclaimer of any comparison “with the 
memorable labours of Lyonet, Bojanus, or Strauss Durckheim, 
upon the Willow Caterpillar, the Tortoise, and the Cockchafer.” 
Mr. Mivart now presents us with six hundred full octavo pages 
upon “the Cat.” 

It is impossible to examine either book without admiration. 
of the wonderful copiousness and accuracy which marks the 
researches of modern science, and the equally admirable clear 
ness of style in which the results of such research are set forth, 
It is as impossible to regard either book without a comparison 
expressed or implied with the other. Each author has in view 
a great deal more than the special subject he has undertaken 
to treat. Professor Huxley, on his title-page, describes his book 
as an “Introduction to the study of Zoology.” Mr. Mivart calls 
his an “Introduction to the study of Back-boned Animals, 
especially Mammals.” In reality, we are led by both to face 
the profoundest of questions, the origin of life and being. 

Before, however, comparing the widely different views cham- 
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pioned by these noted chiefs of rival camps, it will be well to 
describe very succinctly Mr. Mivart’s book, which is especially 
our subject. A brief summary of the chapters will best explain 
its character. There is first an introductory chapter, giving the 
general history of the cat, both as to time and place, with a 
sketch of breeds and varieties, and an outline of its organism. 
Succeeding chapters treat of the cat's general form, with the 
skin and appendages; of the skeleton of the head and trunk; 
of that of the limbs; of the muscles; of the alimentary system ; 
of the organs of circulation ; of those of respiration and secretion ; 
of the nervous system and organs of sense ; of the cat’s develop- 
ment; of its psychology; of different kinds of cats; of the 
animal's place in nature; of its hexicology (under which term 
are included its relations to surrounding conditions generally) ; 
and finally, of its pedigree and origin. 

It would obviously be impossible to do anything like justice 
within the limits of a short review to so copious a table of 
contents, and equally so for any one but an expert to undertake 
even to analyze the mass of information, lucid though it be, 
which is presented to us about every bone and muscle and 
ligament in the creature’s frame. We will only say that any 
one who would carefully and, as Professor Huxley would ‘say, 
“cat in hand,” go through these chapters, would almost cease 
to be an untechnical person. At the same time, while extremest 
professional accuracy stamps every line, and while technical 
terms are of necessity frequent, the author yet contrives to lead 
up from the most elementary to the most scientific matters in 
a way that should be comprehensible to the most ordinary 
intelligence. Thus, in fixing the cat’s place in nature, he begins 
by showing how it is to be recognized as a living thing, and 
the following are the evidences : “It is bounded by curved lines 
and surfaces. Its section is heterogeneous. It consists almost 
entirely of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, and largely. 
of protoplasm. It grows by intussusception. It needs a certain 
moderate heat. It needs definite supply of moisture. It needs 
food. It effects a process of continued gaseous interchange. It 
tends to carry on a cycle of changes when exposed to certain 
fixed conditions.” In similar fashion it is thus successively 
shown that the cat is an animal, a vertebrate animal, a mammal, 
a monodelphous and carnivorous mammal, and finally that its 
family is: that of the Felidz. 

The most interesting portion of the book to many readers 
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who have not sufficient leisure to grapple with the physiological 
details will, however, undoubtedly be that which gives us Mr. 
Mivart’s views on the great questions of the vital principle and 
the source of being, the chapter on the psychology, and that 
on the origin of the cat. 

As to the psychology. If we begin with a few criticisms, it 
is not because we have anything but praise for the chapter as 
awhole. In the first place, it seems to us rather a condescension 
to the materialistic school to talk of the cat's mind. There is, 
no doubt, a deliberate intention on the part of many writers to 
sink the fact that this term is applied in the case of man and 
in that of animals only analogically, and we think it would be 
well for orthodox philosophers to stand out even on the nominal 
question. It would, perhaps, be mere captiousness to quarrel 
with the proposition that “we cannot, without becoming cats, 
perfectly understand the cat-mind ;” and to ask whether, if we 
did so become, we should be more likely to understand it than 
is a bullfinch, according to Mr. Mivart elsewhere, to know the 
colour of the top of its own head. 

Exception might be taken to Mr. Mivart’s use of the term 
“principle of individuation,” as not, according to its legitimate 
sense, conveying precisely what he means to convey by it, which 
would be better expressed by “unifying principle.” But setting 
aside these and a few other criticisms, more or less verbal, we 
have nothing to record except the great satisfaction which the 
perusal of this part of his treatise has given us. As a specimen 
of his style and quality, we may quote the following : 

“Thus the real substantial constituent essence of the animal 
we are studying—as of every other animal—is not what we see 
with our eyes; it is something which ever escapes our senses, 
though its existence and nature reveal themselves to our intel- 
lect. It necessarily escapes our senses, because these senses 
can detect nothing in an animal or plant beyond the sensible 
qualities of its material component parts. But neither is the 
function of an organ to be detected, save in and by the actions 
of such organ, and yet we do not deny it its function, or consider 
that function to be a mere blending and mixture of the proper- 
ties of the tissues which compose it. Similarly it would seem 
unreasonable to deny the existence of a living principle of 
individuation because we can neither see nor feel it but only 
infer it. This power or polar force, which is immanent in each 
living body, or rather which is that body living, is, of course, 
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unimaginable by us, since we cannot by imagination transcend 
experience, and since we have no experience of this force, save 
as a body living and acting in definite ways. It may be objected 
that its existence cannot be verified. But what zs verification ? 
We often hear of verification by sensation, and yet even in 
such verification the ultimate appeal is not to the senses, but 
to the intellect.”? 

This passage will give a fair idea of the manner of Mr. 
Mivart’s argumentation. It is refreshing to find in a writer of 
his technical qualification a treatment of fashionable principles 
and maxims which, in the true sense of the word, may be styled 
so rationalistic. Thus, when treating of the cat’s place in nature, 
he finds himself confronted by the “law of continuity,” a law 
which “forbids the appearance of any new phenomenon.” He 
simply replies: “So much the worse for that law. The exist- 
ence of breaks, gaps, and new beginnings is a manifest truth 
which cannot be denied except by playing tricks with language 
—using words in non-natural senses—and by ignoring the differ- 
ences and paying attention only to the resemblances which exist 
between different things.” ? 

On the great question of the origin of animal life, Mr. Mivart 
begins by briefly and very vigorously reasserting his well-known 
conclusions : “The writer has elsewhere*® stated at length his 
reasons for concluding that the genesis of new species is due 
mainly to an internal cause, which may be stimulated and aided, 
or may be more or less restricted, by the action of surrounding 
conditions. The notion that the origin of species is due to 
“natural selection” is a crude and inadequate conception which 
has been welcomed by many persons on account of its apparent 
simplicity, and has been eagerly accepted by others on account 
of its supposed fatal effects on a belief in Divine creation.” * 

These last words naturally introduce us to the question of 
the ultimate origin of things, and it will be instructive to 
compare Professor Huxley’s treatment of this question with 
Mr. Mivart’s. It is necessary first to make quite sure that the 
former really treats this question in his “ Cray-fish,” for sooth to 
say his well known habit of making things clear does not seem 
to cling to him when he enters upon these fundamental ques- 
tions. It might seem on the one hand that he starts no other 
inquiry than as to the original unity or variety of species in the 

1 P. 580. 2 P. 443. 


3 Genesis of Species, and chapters viii. ix. x. and xiv. of Lessons from Nature, 
* P. 520. 
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cray-fish. But on the other hand this can hardly be all he 
means, for he speaks of the question as one raised by every 
animal and every plant from man to animalcules, and from 
from forest trees to microscopic fungi.® And elsewhere, still 
more plainly, he states’ the question which he proposes to 
answer. “As regards the hypothesis of creation little need be 
said. From a scientific point of view the adoption of this 
speculation is the same thing as an admission that the problem 
is not susceptible of solution. . . . Apart from the philosophical 
worthlessness of the hypothesis of creation it would be a waste 
of time to discuss a view which no one upholds. And, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, at the present day, no one possessed of 
knowledge sufficient to give his opinion importance is prepared 
to maintain that the ancestors of the various species of cray-fish 
were fabricated out of inorganic manner, or brought from 
nothingness into being by a creative fiat.” ® 

Our only refuge is therefore declared to be the hypothesis of 
evolution. 

From all this it would certainly appear that the conclusion at 
which we are invited to arrive is one touching the very origin of 
life and being. What is that conclusion? After tracing the 
existing species of cray-fish through their various habitats on 
the face of the earth, and extinct species through the various 
strata in which they have been found, the ultimate conclusion is, 
that cray-fishes “have been evolved in the course of the 
mesozoic and subsequent epochs of the world’s history from a 
primitive astacomorphous form.” 7 

Now perhaps, as Mr. Ruskin said about chlorophyl, this 
at first sounds rather instructive. But when we come to reflect 
that “astacomorphous form” means simply “cray-fish like 
creature,” we see more clearly how far precisely we have got. 
Whence did the astacomorphous form himself come, whether in 
mesozoic or palzozoic times? And how does such a con- 
clusion help us even a step towards the solution of the question 
of creation ? especially as we are likewise told that there is not 
at present “the smallest fragment of evidence that a cray-fish 
can be evolved by natural agencies from not living matter.” ® 

Mr. Mivart’s treatment of the problem has at any rate this 
advantage, that there can be no mistake about the terms either 
of the question he sets or the answer he supplies. “What 
determines the origin of species...? What controls and 


5 P. 346. 6 P.-318, 7 P. 346. 8 P, 319. 
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directs the successive evolutions ...? No natural object can 
be fully understood without reference to such problems, and to 
shrink from explicitly referring to them would be a dereliction 
of scientific duty. ... A partial observer of nature may 
perhaps conceive of the causes operating in evolution as unin- 
telligent. He may deem it to be some principle utterly incon- 
ceivable by us, pervading all space, and enduring through all 
time, yet devoid of consciousness and will. He may deem it to 
be a force incapable of apprehending what it produces, but 
which is at the same time the origin of all law, all beauty, and 
all intelligence. But let us see what such a conception really 
means. It is admitted by all that we cannot transcend expe- 
rience. We cannot then imagine a first cause save in terms of 
the elements which are within that experience. Now the highest 
entities known to us are human intellect and human will. 
Besides these we know only the merely animal, the vegetal, and 
the inorganic world. Should we then imagine the Universal 
First Cause in terms of some gas or physical force? Such a 
conception has but to be stated to show its absurdity. But if 
we attribute to the Great Cause, active in organic nature an 
activity which is intelligent in its results but not in itself°—not 
in the agency which produces those results—we thereby 
attribute to it a sort of zwstznct, and, in order to avoid the error 
of anthropomorphism we fall into the vastly greater, and more 
absurd error of. zoomorphism. We have therefore no choice but 
to imagine this Great Cause in terms derived from human 
nature while confessing their inadequacy, and being careful to 
render them as little inadequate as possible, by considering 
all that is positive as raised to infinity, and at the same time 
eliminating fromthe conception all that is negative and im- 
perfect, When, however, extending our view over the whole of 
Nature we include in our study man’s faculty of apprehending 
truth, goodness, and beauty, together with his wonderful power 
of occasionally controlling by his free will his own thoughts, 
desires, and actions, and so actively intervening in the chain of 
physical causation, the idea of God becomes evident to the 
mind ; nor can it be rejected without self-stultification ” (p. 526). 

No contrast could surely be greater than that of the out- 
come of these rival philosophies. And if it be the test of true 
science to face all problems and supply to all an explanation 

® We may compare with this passage Diderot’s striking apophthegm : ‘‘ Quoi ! le 
monde formé prouverait moins une intelligence que le monde expliqué!” 
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which if not adequate shall be at least intelligible, we think that 
no one who looks at the two conclusions thus presented can doubt 
which has the better right to call itself scientific. 





4. Peru, By Clement R. Markham, C.B. With Illustrations. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, & Co. 

Amongst the many series of books now being published 
with the design of giving, in a small compass, solid and definite 
information on a variety of subjects, is a succession of volumes 
on Foreign Countries and British Colonies, edited by F. S. Pulling, 
M.A. A very fair specimen of this series is the volume indicated 
above, it is arranged in distinct classified sections, with the 
view of being useful for educational purposes. As this is the 
case, we would suggest that in forthcoming works there should 
be a closer revision of the type before publication. 

Peru occupies nearly a central position on the west coast of 
South America. It lies between Ecuador and Chili, having 
the Pacific Ocean as its western boundary, and it is bounded on 
the east by Bolivia and Brazil. The country is broken up into 
a great number of different compartments, but it is divided 
longitudinally by the three distinct lines of sea-coast, of the 
stupendous mountain-ranges of the Andes, and of a region of 
tropical forests within the basin of the Amazon and its noble 
tributaries. The coast-line, about twenty miles in width, is 
peculiar for an almost entire absence of vegetation, the few 
herbs which grow on it producing but rarely any preceptible 
foliage, while one variety spreads its short white stems imme- 
diately below the surface of the desert sands, and only shows 
itself to the eye in little snow-white patches. The causes of 
this sterility are as peculiar. After the south-east trade wind 
has became heavily charged with vapour by its oblique passage 
across the Atlantic, it bears this over the Continent of Brazil, 
depositing it on the way to supply the sources of the Amazon 
and La Plata. When the trade wind reaches the snow-capped 
Andes it loses its last particle of moisture, and descends as a 
cool and dry wind on the Pacific slopes beyond. After the 
slight mists from the Pacific set in, the low hills near the coast 
are clothed with a brilliant carpet of wild flowers, which however 
fade away as quickly as they came into bloom. The out- 
stretching sierra embraces a width of about two hundred and 
fifty miles, and contains the triple range of the Andes, diversified 
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with lofty mountain peaks and rocky spurs, wide plains and 
valleys, deep ravines and wild passes. The Cuzco district forms 
the heart of Peru, and is a centre for all this grand variety 
of scenery, it presents every change of climate from a tropical 
heat to the icy winds of the Arctic regions. To the south- 
east stands the Titicaca, eighty miles long by forty broad, the 
largest lake in South America. The country round this inland 
basin is 12,545 feet above the level of the sea, and is a land of 
pastures and potato-fields, but of very few trees. Here the 
central and western cordilleras or chains attain a great elevation, 
the mountain roads even passing at a height of 17,740 above 
the sea-level, and the peak of Charcani being no less than 
18,558 feet high, though outrivalled by another mountain-top 
said to be 4,000 feet higher. 

The third division of Peru, the Montafia, has its own peculiar 
features. Its whole length, within Peruvian territory, is eight 
hundred miles, its forests either clothe the ravines and slopes 
of the Andes, or the wide extent of the plains of the Amazon. 
It refuses to give place in grandeur or beauty of scenery to the 
mountain districts on which it abuts, and it is richer in more 
valuable products. Here are found the different kinds of the 
tree yielding quinine, and plantations of coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
together with tropical fruits of all sorts. The untrodden forests 
in the plains contain the incense-tree, the indiarubber, numerous 
varieties of palms, sarsaparilla, and tobacco, besides timber- 
trees of value and medicinal roots. But within the Montafia 
are also great navigable rivers, some of four hundred and six 
hundred, miles long, such are the Marafia, the Huallaga, and 
the Ucayali, fed by the union of many streams of no mean size. 
The wild Indians of the Montafia were never conquered by 
the Spaniards, but were collected into mission villages by 
devoted Franciscan missionaries during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The noblest tribes of the Amazona race 
went by the name of Jeveros, and dwelt in the forests round 
the head waters of the Marafion. The Cocomas, now occupying 
a lower position on the same river, have a custom of eating 
their deceased relatives, and grinding their bones to drink in 
fermented liquor, because, as they urge, “it is better to be 
inside a friend, than to be swallowed up by the black earth!” 
On the banks of the Ucayali, another large branch of the 
River Amazon, are many tribes, some in part civilized, others 
acting as traders, and a few still leading a savage life in the 
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forests. The Mayorunas, the most ferocious of all these tribes, 
are believed to be descended from Spanish soldiers, they are 
tall and very warlike, and are remarkable for having thick 
beards and very white skins. 

The aborigines both of the northern and southern coasts 
belonged to the same uncivilized type, but were a diminutive 
race of gentle and hospitable character. They were driven out 
of the richest valleys on the coast by a more civilized people, 
called Yncas. These formed separate communities, ruled over 
by powerful chiefs. The extensive ruins of many palaces and 
towns still attest the high standard of civilization which they 
had attained, and in the valley of Nasca rich vineyards and 
cotton estates owe their present position to the very perfect 
system of irrigation introduced in the most ancient times. 
The Yncas also were skilled in the weaving of fine cloth, in 
metal and pottery work, in embroidering robes and fashioning 
the ornaments which they wore. About a century before the 
discovery of America this race was in its turn conquered by the 
Yncas, and were afterwards completely swept away by the 
Spanish conquest, leaving but very few descendants behind 
them. Cuzco was the cradle of the imperial race of the Yncas, 
an amalgamation of six distinct tribes, which having further 
combined with the savage tribes of the Aymaras, part of an 
aboriginal race inhabiting the basin of Lake Titicaca, spread 
their dominion over a very wide extent of country. The Yncas 
have ever been regarded as types of intelligence and nobleness 
of character. Their early and rapid proficiency in the arts 
their study of astronomy, the wisdom of their system of admin- 
istration, the careful construction of their language, concise yet 
rich in variety of expression, all these points prepared them 
and their descendants for a prompt acquisition and appreciation 
of European literature and sciences. As soldiers they carried 
victory with them into the field, and they preserved the thirst for 
fresh conquests, besides confirming those already made, by the 
help of national songs and dramas. The Indians of modern 
days are still industrious and honest, and retain many of the 
virtues of their ancestors. Although sadly reduced in bulk 
from the vast numbers with which they populated the sierra 
while their race was yet prosperous and unconquered, they even 
now form the larger portion of the population. 

Lima, the capital of Peru, founded by Pizarro in 1535, was 
originally called “La Ciudad de Los Reyes,” in memory of 
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the Epiphany, the day of its foundation, and also of the King 
of Spain, Carlos the First, and his mother, Juana. The city 
had formerly nineteen monasteries and convents, besides a 
university and several schools. Cuzco, however, is the most 
important department of the country, and possesses the finest 
buildings, which are massive and imposing even in their decay. 
After a long period of stagnation and neglect modern Peruvians 
are rivalling the able engineering of the ancient roads by the 
daring and ingenuity with which they have planned and laid 
down their railway lines. The boldest of these undertakings 
traverses one hundred and thirty-six miles across the western 
and central Cordilleras to Oroza, in the lofty valley of Xauxa. 
It ascends a ravine rising nearly five thousand feet in the first 
forty-six miles, it threads intricate gorges by a path along the 
edge of the precipices, and over bridges that seem suspended in 
the air. It tunnels the Andes in 63 points, at a height of 15,645 
feet, and terminates at an altitude of 12,178 feet above the sea. 
The bridge of Verrugas spans a chasm of 580 feet wide, resting 
on three piers of hollow wrought iron, the central one being 252 
feet high. In addition to the rapid development of communi- 
cation along the shores of the Pacific, and throughout the coast 
valleys and more inland parts, enterprize has opened out behind 
the Andes a system of communication with the Atlantic along 
the fluvial highway of the Amazon and its navigable branches. 
Steamers now ply a distance of 740 miles, a factory has been 
been established, a colony founded, and the traffic thus instituted 
has already begun to soften and humanize the wild tribes. 

We cannot expect to find in the present little work, even 
though designed to educate the young, anything like a fair 
account of the conversion of the Peruvians to the Catholic faith. 
The zeal of missionaries is put down to priesily intolerance, and 
the spiritual efficiency of their work called in question. The 
accusation of a vain attempt to crush out native traditions and 
modes of thought, is in curious contrast with the imputations at 
other times made of a false laxity in dealing tenderly with the 
native customs of the Chinese. It is admitted, in those grudging 
erms so frequently found in Protestant books, “ It must be said, 
on the other hand,” that care was taken from the very first to 
educate Indians and half-castes of good family with great 
success, and with the result of the preservation of their tradi- 
tions, of their rites and ceremonies, and of their language and 
literature. After enumerating the four canonized saints whose 
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memory is preserved in Peru, namely, San Francisco Solano, 
San Toribio Mogrovejo, Archbishop of Lima, Santa Rosa de 
Lima, and San Martin de Poras, a charitable negro, the writer 
adds that the best service done by the Peruvian clergy during 
Spanish times was the noble missionary work of the Franciscans 
and Jesuits in the Montafia, where in 1740 were forty missions, 
containing twelve thousand eight hundred souls. 


§. The Organization of the Early Christian Churches, By Edwin Hatch, M.A., 

Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and Grinfield Lecturer on the Septua- 

gint (Bampton Lectures for 1880). 

These Lectures evince considerable research and thoughtful 
ability. They are a sketch of the gradual development of 
Christian organization, viewed from its natural side, and as it 
may be supposed to have arisen from natural causes. The fact 
that they are put forward in a series supposed to vindicate 
orthodoxy and founded with the express purpose of confirming 
and establishing the Christian faith—for these are the very 
words of the Rev. John Bampton in the deed of foundation— 
is a sufficient proof of the gradual declension of anything like 
supernatural religion in Oxford. From first to last, they are 
constructive only as regards the human and natural element in 
the organization of the Christian Churches, and are purely 
destructive in respect of anything supernatural. Mr. Hatch 
treats Christianity as if it was on a level with any other of the 
many religions which made their appearance in Rome when she 
became the centre of the civilized world. Not that he denies 
the superior purity of Christian teaching, or the superior excel- 
lence of the Founder of Christianity as compared with the 
founders of other systems ; but he not only ignores but actually 
sets aside any special interposition of Almighty God in the 
formation of the Christian Church. Thus, after calling St. John 
the Evangelist an “inspired dreamer,” and saying that we must 
“descend from poetry to fact,’ he states plainly. enough the 
doctrine that he maintains throughout his lectures. 

“It is impossible to resist the inference that in the Divine 
economy which governs human life, as it governs the stars, by 
the fewest causes and the simplest means, the Christian societies, 
and the confederation of those societies which we commonly 
speak of in a single phrase as “the visible Church of Christ” 
VOL. XXIV, (NEW SERIES.) DD 
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were formed without any special interposition of that mysterious. 
and extraordinary action of the Divine volition, which, for want. 
of a better term, we speak of as supernatural” (p. 18). 

With such a foundation as this, we are not surprised at the 
superstructure. He expressly rejects as a superstition which 
arose in later days the idea of any supernatural powers vested 
in the clergy. The rpecSvrepor were merely a committee chosen 
for purposes of government from the whole body of the Chris- 
tians, and the Bishop was their president: the Eucharist could 
be celebrated validly without the presence of a presbyter, or, 
indeed, of any Church officer whatever (p. 116): ordination 
could be conferred without the intervention of a bishop (p. 108). 
The imposition of hands conferred no special and exclusive 
spiritual powers: in fact, it was but.a sort of prayer (p. 132). 
The clergy became a separate class only after the recognition 
of Christianity by the State (p. 151). In the conception of 
the unity of the Church, there were three different periods. 
In the first it was based on a change of life; in the second 
on a definite belief; in the third on belonging to one of those 
associations the sum of which constituted the Catholic Church 
(p. 184). The creed of the early Christian communities was 
a vague one, though their moral code was clear (p. 68). In 
a word, not only is the whole sacramental system denied by 
Mr. Hatch, but, to judge from these lectures, we scarely know 
whether we ought to credit him with any definite beliefs—or 
shall we say opinions ?—whatever. Are we reading in the follow- 
ing passage the words of a Christian preacher? or of Mr. Lecky? 
or of some disciple of agnosticism or positivism ? 

“To the dreamy eyes of the mystics of the early centuries 
these visible Churches, dark and small as they were in com- 
parison with the majestic temples of the Pagan gods, ‘seemed 
to be full of a Divine light, and expanded to the spiritual sense 
until they were wide as Heaven itself. The order of the Church 
below typified and realized the order of the Church above. The 
bishop was like the Eternal Father upon His throne: the 
presbyters were like the four-and-twenty elders: the deacons 
were transfigured into white-winged angels passing to and eb 
upon the ministry of God. 

“The vision was worthy of poets and of saints. lo. some: 
of us in these later days it seems to belong to the vast cavern 
of the past which is tenanted by the ghost of many a-noble:. 
poetry and many an ancient faith. And yet, as we emerge,’ 
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with the sad eyes of vain regret, from that dim world of shadows 
into the light of.this present noon—though we see around us 
no galaxy of white-winged angels, but rather what some think 
to be the ruins of a creed—there is given to us, if only we would 
know it, a not less Divine order and a not less sacred work” 
(pp. 109, 110). 

What can all this mean, except that poor’ Mr. Hatch himself 
has his feet anywhere but on a rock? What is it but a confession 
of utter uncertainty as to the foundations of faith, and of a vague 
aspiration after a truth which he knows not where to find? If 
this is the prevalent doctrinal teaching of Oxford (if teaching 
it can be called) ; if this is listened to and approved by heads 
of houses and doctors and proctors, no wonder that the youth 
of our university drifts away more and more from the very name 
of Christian. 

We will spare our readers the attacks on asceticism and the 
confessional contained in these lectures. We regret that a man 
who practically confesses himself still a searcher after truth 
should descend to language worthy of Exeter Hall when he 
is speaking of practices and institutions approved by the whole 
Catholic world—nay, which are of the very essence of the 
Catholic system. 





6. Maidens of Hallowed Names. Published at the College of the Sacred Heart, 
Woodstock, U.S. London: Burns and Oates. ’ 

This attractive little volume has for its object to place before 
the eyes of young girls living in the world the pictures of saintly 
heroism which are portrayed in the lives of some of the holy 
virgins who have been raised to the altars of the Church. 
St. Agnes and St. Cecilia, and St. Barbara and St. Clare, St. 
Catherine of Sienna and St. Theresa, with several more, have 
the story of their sanctity simply told for the benefit of the 
maidens of America. In a short Introduction the praises of vir- 
ginity are sung, and throughout the book the laudable purpose of 
helping the young to keep their baptismal innocence unimpaired 
is never lost sight of. We feel sure that it will be read with 
interest, and we hope it may increase the love and appreciation 
of that holy virtue which is the special virtue of these virgin 
saints. We think that the writers would have done well to omit 
some of the incidents narrated. In a book intended for general 
‘circulation, there are some pious extravagances in the lives of 
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the saints which it is better not to relate. Sometimes, too, their 
highest acts of virtue can only be distinguished by a previous 
acquaintance with their sanctity and their Divine inspirations 
from follies and even sins. We scarcely imagine that American 
maidens are invited to the literal imitation of St. Rose of Lima, 
when she rubbed her eyelids with Indian pepper in order to 
inflame them, and so prevent her mother taking her into worldly 
society, or when her mother gave her a piece of embroidery to 
do and she did it upside down because such was the literal 
meaning of her mother’s instructions. We admire these acts 
because we know from the rest of her life that God was guiding 
her in each detail, but it is scarcely prudent to put them before 
ordinary girls living at home under their mother’s care. Besides, 
it is on this kind of stories that the enemies of the Church lay 
hold as an excuse for throwing ridicule on the Saints, and even 
honest inquirers after truth turn sometimes aside in disgust from 
those extravagances of sanctity which only Catholics can under- 
stand. But in spite of these drawbacks there is much to be 
learned from this little book, and we hope it may be the means 
of drawing many a maiden to a love of virtue and a desire of 


perfection. 





7. The Catechism of Perseverance. Translated from the French. Vol. III. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son. 

The third volume of this comprehensive and useful work has 
just made its appearance in an English form. It contains a 
concise and well-written history of the Christian Church from its 
foundation until the beginning of the nineteenth century. It 
seems strange at first sight to include an ecclesiastical history 
under the title of Zhe Catechism of Perseverance, but the. careful 
reader will discern how the author throughout keeps in view the 
primary end with which these volumes were written. The object 
is not so much to impart a mere knowledge of history, but such 
a knowledge as will deeply impress upon the mind of youth the 
glories of the Church, the noble deeds of her saints and martyrs, 
the nature of her Divine mission of conquering the world, the 
cruel struggles she had to undergo and wondrous victories she 
won over the corruption of the south and the fierce barbarism 
of the north. With great skill is this lesson written between 
the lines. The history gains instead of losing from the pious 
intention of the writer. It is simple and clear, brings out into 
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relief important and decisive events and persons who influenced 
the destinies of the Church. By little anecdotes cleverly woven 
into the narrative of events, an interest is given to the whole, 
and an impression made on the heart as well as on the mind 
of the reader. The book is very suitable for reading aloud in 
schools or religious communities. The translation is so well 
done, that we would scarcely have known that it was not 
originally written in English. 


8. Le R&vérend Pere Louis Milleriot de la Compagnie de Jésus. Pax le P. Charles Clair 
de la méme Compagnie. 12¢me édition. Paris: V. Palmé. 


This is a charming and most interesting little book. It is 
not so much a life of F. Milleriot as a series of well-drawn 
sketches of his apostolic work among the poor of Paris. He 
was called, and most justly, Le Ravignan des Ouvriers. With 
unceasing devotion and self-sacrifice he spent the last thirty-six 
years of his life as a sort of Grand Penitentiary of the Church 
of St. Sulpice. Rising every morning at 3 a.m., he started at 
6.30 for the church, where he ensconced himself in his confes- 
sional, surrounded by medals, scapulars, rosaries, pictures, &c., 
which he distributed to his children. Very rough and very far 
from God were many of these poor children of his when he made 
their acquaintance in the garrets and lanes of Paris, but his 
patience and his charity were inexhaustible, and he never failed 
to win them. He flinched before no danger, shrank from no 
insult; was content to wait for months or years in order to 
redeem some wandering soul to God. He was truly the apostle 
of the poor of Paris, and rejoiced in bringing in those whom 
he called “es gros poissons. Curiously enough, he was also the 
intimate friend of M. Littré, who loved and respected him. We 
cannot but think that it was to his friend’s intercession in Heaven 
that the celebrated /tt¢érateur owed the grace of his conversion. 
The pages of this little volume are filled with characteristic 
stories ; some touching, some humorous, all instructive. If our 
readers wish to be amused, entertained, and edified for an hour 
or two, let them purchase this sketch of L, Milleriot. It has 
already reached the twelfth edition. The price is only one franc, 
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9: Veni mittere ignem in terram. A Sermon preached at the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, Farm Street, on the feast of St. Ignatius, 1881, by 
the Rev. W. Tylee, B.A. London: Burns and Oates. 

Experience teaches us that we can judge of the worth of 
men more by the character of their followers and disciples than 
by their own. Great natural virtues may make a great show 
for a time and almost be mistaken for holiness, but where a 
man is working for himself and not for God, the cauda serpentina 
is sure to come out in his followers. On the other hand, true 
saints are sure to have saintly disciples and imitators worthy of 
themselves. Acting on this sound and excellent principle, 
Father Tylee directed his praise more to the spiritual children 
of St. Ignatius than to the Saint himself in this attractive and 
well-written panegyric, and places before us a rapid and able 
sketch of the chief works of the Jesuits both in the Old and 
New World. The execution of his task bears witness to a 
careful previous study of the history of the Order, and we hope 
that the Saint will obtain for him many graces and blessings in 
return for what we feel sure was to him a labour of love. 


10. The Shilling Manual of Trigonometry. By W. Marsham Adams, B.A. (Granville 
Educational Series.) London: Burns and Oates. 

The teaching of trigonometry has frequently to be com- 
menced with pupils so young that a small handy book, giving 
the elements of the subject in a simple and clear manner, must 
often be of great service. Mr. Adams’ Manual seems to fulfil 
this object ; the explanations are such as beginners will easily 
understand, the uniformity of notation is a great assistance to 
the memory, and a graduated series of easy exercises sufficiently 
illustrate the application of the principles to simple cases. The 
chapter on Logarithms is particularly good. The misprints, 
however, for so small a work are numerous and important. But 
the book is not exceptional amongst modern mathematical 
publications in this respect. In no species of composition are 
errors of the press more easily made or more troublesome to 
the student ; and therefore exceptional pains should be taken in 
correcting proofsheets of such works. 
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NOTICES. 


1. Some Publications on the Land Act.—All who are interested in the 
prosperity of Ireland—and what Catholic:in the world is not ?—will 
watch with anxiety the reception, at the hands of the wisest and most 
thoughtful of the Irish people, of the Land Act lately passed by the 
Imperial Parliament. It is to be feared that agitation will not cease, 
and that the Irish people will not be left to make up their minds for 
themselves without the aid, or the dictation, of American influence. 
Time alone can show how this much-abused measure will work. In the 
meanwhile it is pleasant to see that the best friends of Ireland are not 
idle in their exertions to make the Land Bill intelligible, to suggest the 
manner in which it should be received, and to declare that it is a great 
boon. 

The veteran Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, the author of the remarkable 
work on Young Ireland, which we reviewed several months ago, has 
written a letter to Canon Doyle, in which he speaks of the Land Bill in 
terms which must be very satisfactory to its authors. According to 
Sir Charles Duffy, “the Act contains the germs of immeasurable good. 
It is a boon such as no Parliament, native or foreign, ever made to the 
Irish people before: wisely administered, and wisely amended—for 
Lord Salisbury has made amendment inevitable—it will, in the phrase 
of Mr. Disraeli, do by law what it would otherwise have been necessary 
to do (Heaven only knows when) by revolution.” He adds elsewhere : 
‘© As the Bill left the House of Commons, it seemed to me it was the 
completest, and indeed the only nearly complete, act of justice the 
Imperial Parliament ever proferred to Ireland. Catholic Emancipation 
was hampered by insulting restrictions, and was long a dead letter; the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, though it was a courageous and 
triumphant achievement, was anything rather than a recognition of 
religious equality, for, on one pretence or another, the lands and 
buildings and bulk of the funds were given back to the minority, 
Municipal reform, Parliamentary reform, the whole catalogue of what 
are called concessions to Ireland, were of the same character, docked 
and disfigured to pass the jealous scrutiny of the English peers or the 
English people. But the Land Bill was so large and generous in its 
conception that, after the lopping it has undergone at the hands of a 
selfish oligarchy, an Act of Parliament remains which, honestly and 
fearlessly administered, may do for Ireland what Stein and A. Hardenberg 
did for Prussia—build it up anew from its ruins; may, indeed, without 
violence or wrong to any one, undo and reverse the confiscations of 
Cromwell and the Williamite Parliaments.” 

Every one knows that Sir Charles Gavan Duffy is not likely to carry 
with him the feelings of a large section of his countrymen, but that the 
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former “ young Irelander” should be able to speak in this way of a Bill 
produced and carried by an English Ministry, is certainly a sign of the 
times. The truth seems to be that the fact that Sir Charles has passed 
the many years which have made him a thoughtful and serious states- 
man, not in the United States, but in the great colony of Victoria, may 
have something to do with the colour of his views. 

Two careful “ Expositions” of the Land Act lie before us. Each of 
them may be taken as an evidence of the desire among the best friends 
of the country that the Act should be used to the utmost possibility for 
the benefit of the tenants. The largest of these Expositions comes from 
the very able pen of the President of Maynooth. It is dedicated to 
Dr. Butler, the Bishop of Limerick, at whose suggestion it was under- 
taken. The present is the second edition, the pamphlet having in the 
first instance been published anonymously. The other, an Explanatory 
Abridgment of the Land Law Act, 1881, is by Mr. James Burke. It is 
intended not so. mnch for barristers or solicitors as for non-professional 
landlords and tenants. Mr. Burke’s former works of the same sort 
secure for him a respectful reception in the present case. 


2. Little Month of the Holy Souls, Translated from the French by 
Mrs. Hazeland. Burns and Oates.—We have here a thought for each 
day of the month of November, explained in a few suggestive sentences, 
to direct the faithful in their pious meditations and aid in promoting an 
efficacious devotion to the Holy Souls. All Christians have good 
reason to fear the sufferings of Purgatory. The persevering use of this 
little book, and the daily recitation of the beautiful prayer contained in 
it, will help to increase our confidence and to shorten our Purgatory. 


3. The Children’s Pictorial Mass Book. By Rev. J. J. Guiron. 
London : Burns and Oates.—It is always a good work to do anything 
which makes Holy Mass interesting to children ; and a little book like 
this, full of pictures, aids materially in doing so. Each part of the Mass 
is illustrated by an appropriate little engraving, simple and very fairly 
executed. ‘ The letterpress is also well suited to children. The book 
has the approbation of the Cardinal of Westminster. 











